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AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 195! 


HE suggestion that the centenary of the first inter- 
national exhibition in 1851 should be celebrated 
by one in London in 1951, is receiving an encouraging 
measure of support, and the Rt. Hon. Viscount Samuel 
in The Times of November 20, has reviewed the present 
position and the possibilities. There are many reasons 
why such a proposal should offer great advantages both 
to this country and to all others that are now starting on 
their efforts to reconstruct a world economic system 
after the disasters of over forty years of destructive 
warfare with but incomplete financial and industrial 
recuperation between the two periods of intensive 
struggle. 

Among the many advantages such an undertaking 
would provide, not the least would be the great incentive 
that it would give to the more speedy development of 
the specialist productions of the various nations which 
have been disorganised by the conflicts of war, and the 
encouragement that it would afford in directing these 
towards the lines most characteristic of the various 
national industries. It may be somewhat optimistic 
to hope that five years is a long enough time for these 
to reach maximum efficiency, but with a definite 
objective such as this all efforts would be encouraged and 
the way opened to future international trade relations 
and the resulting benefits to the world as a whole. 


As marking a centenary, it is obvious that London 
is the only appropriate location for this exhibition, 
and that the more central the position that could be 
found the more influence it would have on a world- 
wide public and the greater the extent to which it would 
advance the position of our capital city as a world 
centre. There is yet another reason for claiming a 
central position—namely, that we have before us the 
opportunity for making this capital more worthy of the 
functions it has to fulfil, and a plan has already been 
prepared with this in view. This plan visualises exten- 
sive clearances and reconstruction in a number of areas 
to the North, East and South of the city, but most of 
them could, as is indicated, only be economically carried 
through during a number of years, on a gradual system 
not displacing a large proportion of the inhabitants at 
one time ; thus but few of these areas would be available 
for the purpose of an Exhibition to be held in 1951. 


Before seeking further for alternative sites we must 
first refer to the two most obvious ones, both having 
some claim due to their association with the original 
exhibition—namely, Hyde Park and the Crystal Palace. 
The position in the north-eastern part of Hyde Park is 
a very suitable one, and if a Tube railway connection 
were made between Victoria and Paddington, most 
satisfactory access could be provided with approaches 
inside the exhibition itself. The area available would 
be over 100 acres ; it might be laid out with great dignity 
and could be restored to its previous condition in the 
course of a few years. 


The_selection of the Crystal Palace site would be a 


practical and economical one. Its position can hardly 
be described as central, but it is fairly accessible, and 
with good services could cope with large bodies of 
people. The permanent structures at present visualised, 
and for which a competition is now being held, would 
all be suitable as part of the accommodation, but 
it would be desirable in this, as in other cases, to include 
a large-scale hotel for the accommodation of the staff 
and others closely concerned with all the varied activities. 
In this case the site would require very careful handling, 
and possibly some extensions, to give an appropriate 
layout for an international exhibition, having regard 
to its steep gradients. 

Neither of these sites carries us forward in a 
programme for the enhancement of the amenities 
and the beauty of our capital city, a point which, 
as already indicated, we regard as one of very great 
importance. In looking at the County of London 
plan, several areas strike ‘one as ear-marked for 
comprehensive clearance and improvement, One to the 
east of Regent’s Park and another to the west of South- 
wark Park in Bermondsey; each offers some 60 acres 
without destroying any very important buildings, but 
neither of these makes a strong appeal in regard 
to position or access; a much more promising site 
is the Thames southern frontage between the London 
County Hall and Blackfriars Bridge, where by -reclama- 
tion from the river and the redevelopment of land behind 
this reclamation, would be given at least 50 acres and 
an additional 10 if extended to Southwark Bridge. 
Covered footbridges could be provided at the Temple 
and Charing Cross, while a Tube line from Victoria to- 
the City could be aligned under the exhibition area. 
With skilful planning a great deal might be made of this 
site, though it would be desirable to extend it southward 
as far as possible, and there are not many buildings 
that would interfere with this if every possible expedient 
were made use of in linking up outlying portions of the 
site. Of course, it may well be regarded as justifiable 
to adopt a more drastic programme, such as is supported 
in the following extract from the County of London 
Report, 1943 : “ The South Bank is the logical position 
for a great and modern expansion of the capital ; there 
is a latent demand for important frontages on the river 
with sites providing for buildings of a national and 
governmental character. This area is, however, inter- 
sected by various railway viaducts which cut through 
the neighbourhood and in some cases partially enclose 
important sites and frontages and impede the coherent 
growth of the capital astride the river at this important 
position.” 

If an International Exhibition in 1951 assisted us to 
bring into being the great improvement indicated in this 
quotation it would materially add to its intrinsic value 
as an undertaking worthy of support on its own merits. 
Paris, it will be recalled, has secured many permanent 
civic improvements as a result of its great exhibitions. 
London might well follow that example. 
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NOTES AND -NEWS 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 

Tue Kine, on the recommendation of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
has awarded the Royal Gold Medal for 
1946 to Professor Sir Leslie Patrick Aber- 
crombie, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., architect and 
town planner. The Medal is conferred 
annually on a distinguished architect or 
man of Science or Letters, who has pro- 
duced a work advancing the knowledge of 
architecture. 1307 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie is one of. the 
world’s most distinguished town planners. 
Formerly Professor of Civic Design at 
Liverpool University, he has been Pro- 
fessor of Town. Planning at the London 
University since 1935. Though he has had 
@ long career as town planning consultant 
to numerous authorities his principal work 
has been in connectign with the post-war 
replanning of London. 


R.1.B.A. Staff Changes 

Tue Council of the R.I.B.A. has re- 
organised part of the Institute’s staff 
arrangements and made some new appoint- 
ments. Mr. Gerald Essame, B.A., has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary, and is 
taking up his duties in January. Mr. 
Essame was educated at Magnus ‘School, 
Newark, and at Selwyn College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was exhibitioner in 
History, obtained honours in History and 
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17 years of age on October 1 of the year 
in which the examination is taken. Par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Board 
of Architectural Education, Architects’ 
Registration Council of the United King- 
dom, 68, Portland-place, London, W.1. 
Copies of previous years’ examination 
papers may be obtained on payment of 
6d. The closing date for the receipt of 
completed applications is February 1, 
6. 


English and a post-graduate diploma in 194 


Education. Afterwards he took a course 
in business administration at the London 
School of Economics, subsequently becom- 
ing personal assistant to the chairman 
and managing director of the Abbey 
National Building Society. Joining the 
Territorial Army in 1938, he was com- 
missioned in 1939,.and had a distinguished 
army career, becoming a staff officer in 
1942 and attaining the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in 1944. 

The Council has decided to make separ- 
ate departments of the Library, the 
R.I.B.A. Journal and Public Relations. 
The work of the Library has increased 
so much that it has become necessary for 
the Librarian-Editor, Mr. E. J. Carter, 
B.A., A.A: Dip., A.R.1B.A., to devote 
his whole time to it. The- editorship of 
the Journal is being taken over by 

- Mr. Eric L. Bird, M.C., A.R.1.B.A., who, 
before the war, was Technical Editor and 
Becreinry to the Public Relations Commit- 
tee, and who has recently been released 
from war-time service with the Ministry 
of Home Security. The new Public Rela- 
tions Officer is. Mr. George E. Marfell, 
B.A, He has recently been demobilised 
from the Army and is to take up his duties 
in January, Before the war Mr. Marfell 
was exhibition organiser at the R.LB:A. 


‘Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture. 

Tae Architects’ Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom offer for award in 
June, 1946, certain maintenance scholar- 
ships in architecture. These will consist 
of a grant for the payment, in whole or 
‘n part, of the school fees and necessary 
subscriptions, instruments, books, etc., 
and, when necessary, a maintenance 
allowance not to exceed as.a rule £100 
a year. The scholarships, which will be 
renewable from year to year until the 
‘student has finished his or her school 
training, are available for students of 
British nationality who could not other- 
wise afford such training to enable them 
‘to attend architectural schools approved 
by the Council, and are both for students 
who have already begun, or wish to begin, 
their training. Scholarships will not be 
granted to students who will be less than 


A Christmas Appeal. 

In drawing attention to the Christmas 
appeal of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, Mr. Cowles-Voysey, 
F.R.i.B.A., writes: ‘‘ For more than a 
hundred years this institution has been able 
to help artists and their families who were 
in need. At the end of the European war, 
and the return to their profession, especi- 
ally, of the younger artists, with perhaps 
little behind them, demands: upon the 
funds will be very heavy. In this year 
of victory a special appeal is made for a 
generous. response.’’ Donations will be 
gratefully received by Mr. Cowles-Voysey, 
at 2, Bunkers’ Hill, London, N.W.11. 


Derby Borough Architect. 

Tue Derby Corporation invite applica- 
tions for the post of Borough Architect. 
Salary £1,000 per annum, rising to £1,200 
plus war bonus. Preference will be given 
to members of the R.I.B.A. and who have 
had previous municipal experience. De- 
tails are advertised elsewhere in this issue. 


Bedfordshire County Architect 

Tue. establishment of a new department 
—that of county architectural department 
—was announced at the recent Bedford- 
shire County Council meeting, when 


approval was given to the appointment of 
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Mr. 8, C. Jury as county architect and 
Mr. 8, W. Goodman as his deputy. 


Professional Announcements. 

Lr.-Cor. E. Attan Heppenstatt, R.E., 
A.R.LB.A., A.M.T.P.I., has been released 
from the Army to take up his appointment 
as Borough ) Architect, Macclesfield. He 
would be glad to receive trade catalogues, 
etc., particularly in relation to housing, at 
the Borough Architect’s Office, 3, Jordan- 
gate, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 

Mr. Norman Westwoop, A.R.I.B.A., 
has now “been released from the R.A.F., 
and Mr.: Bryan Westwoop, A.R.I.B.A., 
will shortly be released from the Navy. 
Both will be practising with their father 
under the title of P. J. Westwood and 
Sons, Nutfield, “Heath-road, Weybridge, 
Surrey (Telephone, Weybridge 182). 
Trade catalogues will ‘be appreciated. 

Mz. E. onALD HaicH, A.R.I.B.A., 
A.M.T.P.I., chartered architect, and 
Capt. J. ©. Dance, een surveyor, 
having been released from the Services, 
have commenced practice under the style 
of Haigh and Dance, architects and sur- 
veyors, at 14, Finkle-street, Kendal, 
Westmorland. Trade catalogues would be 
appreciated. 

rn. F. Murray-Lesu, F.Al, and 
Mr. Ausert H. Post, F.S.1., F.A.L, have 
entered into partnership as surveyors and 
valuers, with offices at 11, Duke-street, 
St. James’s, S.W.1. (Tel. : Whitehall 


0288. 

Me E. Denis Knicut, P.A.S.I, 
F.I.A.S., has now returned to Brighton 
and has started in private practice at 
248, Ditchling-road. 

Messrs. NorMAn AND Dawsarn, archi- 
tects and consulting engineers, have left 
their temporary war-time office at Woking, 
and will reopen on December 27 at 
5. Gower-street, London, W.C.1. (Tel. : 
Museum 7165-6-7.) i 

Mr. T. T. Sovtty, architect, having 
returned from military service, has re- 
sumed practice at Royal-view, Datchet, 
Bucks (Tel.: Datchet 204), and invites 
trade catalogues, 

. 8. G. Rosg, F.S.I., chartered 
quantity surveyor, is now in practice at 
la, Holywell-hill, St. Albans, Herts (Tel. : 
292). and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues and circulars. 


From The Builder of 1845. 


Saturday, December 20, 1845 

The [Fitzwilliam] Syndicate, consider- 
ing the high professional character ot 
Mr. Cockerell, and the confidence already 
reposed in him by the University, beg 
leave to recommend that Mr. Cockerell be 
appointed. Mr. Basevi’s successor’ as 
architect of the New Fitzwilliam Museum, 
with instructions to adhere as closely as 
may be to Mr. Basevi’s designs in 
carrying on the work to its completion. 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
REMINISCENCES 


No. 10.—Architectural Practice—the Vision 
and the Reality 


By EDWIN GUNN 


Some 50 years of contact with the problems and rewards 
of architectural practice, ranging from the rosy expectations 
of the pupil (old style) to the greyer retrospective view of 
the “retired’”’ man, must certainly leave traces in the 
memory, some of which may be worth recording. The 
practice of architecture can indeed be the most rewarding 
of professions (not financially, but in satisfaction), but it 
is also the most worrying. An architect cannot bury his 
mistakes, which are, moreover, so enduring and evident 
that they are not easily forgotten. And over all there is 
the primal worry to the man in private practice, once 
expressed to the writer by the late Ernest Newton as— 
alternatively—worry as to where the next job is coming 
from, or worry because there is more in hand than it is 
possible to manage. The first worry needs no elaboration ; 
the second causes a fruitless desire for a day extensible to 
48 hours, with a spare set of eyes! 

Too Young or Too Old ! 

A recent B.B.C. Brains Trust rather fumbled the attempt 
to define wisdom. In architecture it might. be given as a 
fusion of knowledge with experience. It is certain that no 
architect can live long enough to reap the full reward of 
his labours, except by accident. He is usually a stranger 
to his clients in the initial stages of any commission, and 
if (as usually happens) he attains to a position of trust and 
friendship towards the end of any undertaking, it is then 
too late for that particular case, and the reputation thus 
steadily built up is slow to mature, so demonstrating the 
truth of the cynical saying: ‘‘ Every professional man 
knows two periods—the first, in which he is too young to be 
trusted; the second in which he js too old to be efficient.” 
Quite often these slide imperceptibly one into the other 
with only a brief intervening spell. Possession of a batch 
of admiring (and preferably wealthy) relations may confer 
sufficiently early chances; or, of course, there have been 
competitions; but for the generality the axiom is true that 
by the time experience has been gained enthusiasm is apt 
to be replaced by “‘ that tired feeling.” 

The young aspirant to architecture, still urged to the 
profession by the usual “‘ fondness for drawing,”’ which to 
the anxious parent rather misleadingly indicates the sure 
road to success, is almost invariably doomed to a certain 
degree of disllusionment, less intense perhaps in these days 
of school training than when the pupil was apt to discover 
quite early that his real function was that of unpaid office- 
boy; and in former days all copies of drawings had to be 
prepared by tracing; Indian ink had to be ground; and 
specifications were laboriously hand-written and hand- 
duplicated if numerous copies were required. It is prob- 
ably right to say that there is virtue'in both the pupilage 
and the school system under favourable conditions. The 
articled pupil may have to find out or absorb things by his 
own effort; quite the most effective way where ability (and 
varied commissions) on the master’s side, and keen interest 
on that of the pupil, are combined ‘in the result. On the 
other hand, school training, while it often fails to prepare 
for the office atmosphere and urgency, has the advantage 
that it usually explains the “ why ” as well as the “ how” 
of most things architectural, which merely repeating things 
because “that’s the way it’s done’ may not make 
apparent, or may even suggest compliance with that 
scathing definition of the practical man as “a man who 
practises the mistakes of his ancestors.” 


A Course of Training. j 
One standard course of training may not be equally suit- 


able te everyone. The writer would “‘incline” to a three-stage 
progress, the stages being: (1) eliminatory, (2) preparatory, 
(3) absorptive. These stages would be, first, a short pre- 
liminary term in @ busy office, to provide knowledge of 
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what architectural practice really means, also to give clues 
to vocational suitability and prepare the mind to derive 
full benefit from the school training which should follow as 
stage two in the case of those who survive the test. The 
school training would, of course, be accompanied by 
frequent visits to worth-while buildings in progress—and 
“‘ worth-while ” should not mean only “ important,” but 
include good buildings of all classes, not omitting the small 
houses upon which the newly fledged architect is almost 
certain to be called upon to try a ’prentice hand. The 
final stage should be office work and supervisory visits 
under a good master having plenty of varied jobs and a 
personal interest in them. One sympathises with the 
student ‘passing out” from a day-school course who 
expressed a preference for entry into the office of one of 
our then rising and active young architects rather than 
into the office of a “ big man.” One also sympathises with 
the man in question who (scenting a compliment) inquired 
why the choice had fallen on him and received the shatter- 
ing reply (not tactfully expressed): ‘‘ Because I thought I 
should get more personal attention from a small man!” 

Enthusiasm for any work in hand is one of the chief 
assets of any executant, be he artist,.engineer, or craftsman : 
good work is seldom done in its absence, and the enthusiasm 
of youth is probably youth’s most valuable quality. As a 
digression, it is a pity that clients cannot be persuaded 
that the greatest loss they can suffer is the damping down 
of their architect’s enthusiasm for a project. When a client. 
exhausts or quells his (or more usually her) architect’s 
initial enthusiasm by behaviour only too common—it may 
be by indecision, lack of interest, or more usually by a 
readiness to take hints from the “Home Journals” or 
receive advice from the usual pack of irresponsible acquain- 
tances, and to impose the results on the man who is trying 
his level best to achieve a clear ideal, and who will almost 
certainly bear the blame for any failure. 


Some Early Experiences. 

‘ To return to early days in the office (not, alas! engaged 
in making pretty drawings of delightful buildings, but 
usually in eye-straining tracing of partially understood and 
incomplete pencil drawings, or in painful efforts to elucidate 
and “fair copy” badly written drafts of specifications or 
reports); such work was varied by occasional excursions to 
outdoor tasks—not all of them pleasant though educative. 
Recollection still shudders at one job encountered in early 
days; the measuring up of a derelict oil-wharf in London’s 
East End which entailed descent into a number of under- 
ground and irregularly shaped concrete storage tanks— 
many of them still retaining about 4 in. or more of paraffin 
on their floors! These were approached by a rope-ladder 
hooked on the rim of the circular manhole-lid to each tank, 
and the job was made even more attractive by the fact that 
painters were engaged spreading red oxide on all exposed 
ironwork the while. Another early task not entirely 
pleasant was the measuring and recording previous to 
demolition of a row of small Georgian houses submerged in 
London’s streets, and occupied for some years past by 
Jewish tailors whose habit, it had been to consume fish 
while seated working on their benches in the traditional 
tailors’ attitude, tossing the bones on the floor, where they 
remained as a thick carpet. 

sy Schedules of Dilapidations ’’ were another joy, when 
experience began to bring such tasks within competence. 
A whole fortnight devoted to room-by-room examination of 
two whole streets in Bethnal Green resulted in a consider- 
able increase in knowledge as to “ how the poor live,” and 
acquaintance with both the merits and demerits of a wide 
variety of human beings. Cardboard box-making was a 
home industry practised by several families, and the stench 
of glue, with accompanying vision of sticky fragmenta of 
millboard adhering to everything around, lingered long and 
is even yet not forgotten. 

Of course, not everything was as unpleasant as the tasks 
already mentioned. An occasional trip to the country 
afforded some relief, though often marred by the necessity 
of conveying dumpy level, tripod and staff—a heavy and 
unhandy load. In the office, too, when essential tasks failed, 
the pupil was allowed to explore the library, consisting of 
bound volumes of The Builder, a huge Tredgold, and a 
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rather lovely .copy of ‘ Vignola.’ in a French edition. It 
was even permitied to try a ’prentice hand at ‘‘ design,’ 
usually taking the form of an attempt to plan a small house 
of the not very inspired type then current. 


Planning and Craftsmanship. 

On the subject of planning, a few words of encouragement 
may be interpolated. “Planning” as an art “ comes to 
you ” quite suddenly, from earnest and at first quite futile 
effort—one day you have it not; the next (if you are going 
to get it) it is yours! Here, however, the comfort must 
cease, since it seems that the art of planning as once under- 
stood—the neatly ‘fitting arrangement of apartments which, 
once achieved, looks so natural as to be almost organic— 
is now apparently sniffed at by the up-to-date student who 
favours “‘ open ” or “ free ” planning, which, to one reared 
in the earlier tradition, looks like mere laziness. Much the 
same tendency seems true also in the field of craftsmanship. 
Whatever merits they may embody, the “ modernistic ” 
buildings of reinforced concrete cannot be very inspiriting 
to the workmen who produce them. Their construction 
seems to call only for such labours as hedge-carpentry (for 
the forms); mud-shovelling (for the concrete); and possibly 
the neatly fitting arrangement of sheet materials with which 
their surfaces are occasionally lined. The thrill of ingenious 
and delightful craftsmanship is entirely absent. At the 
worst, the architect, as such, seems destined also to find 
himself shouldered out, having committed professional 
“‘hara-kiri”’ on the doorstep of his rival, the structural 
engineer, who can prepare a “ free” plan unconditioned by 
roofing problems (there is no design problem in the flat roof) 
quite as well or as badly as another, and never had much 
appreciation of what an architect used to mean by crafts- 
manship. Someone once defined an engineer as “‘a man who 
can do for a shilling what any fool can do for half-a-crown.” 
This does ‘not square with most people’s experience of engi- 
neers, who (with brilliant exceptions) seem inclined to be 
lavish with materials and labour; but perhaps in thije 
direction architects cannot afford fo throw stones, 


The Old A.A. ‘ ae 
The recourse of the London architectural pupil in my 


early days when he discovered that his office training was 
getting him nowhere, was the evening classes of the old 
Architectural Association, at that time located in a rabbit- 
warren of ‘unsuitable rooms in Great Marlborough-street. 
Tt is no disparagement of the lecturers and instructors— 
who strove to accomplish the chief aim then apparent of 
preparing students for the R.I.B.A. Intermediate and Final 
Exams.—to say that the major benefit derived was that of 
contact, with their fellows, and the discussions of knotty 
problems, trends (and even the capabilities, or otherwise, 
of the eminent architects who favoured such events as the 
“‘ Class of Design ” with their advice and criticism) which 
inevitably engaged those really interested—for, of course, 
there were others who attended the courses merely because 
someone had paid their fees and pushed them in. 

Since the old ‘‘mutual help” A.A. bore little resemblance 
to the present more highly organised institution, it may be 
worth recalling some of its personalities and features. There 
was the studio, chiefly occupied by weary youths laboriously 
(and under guidance) working on drawings eventually ‘to 
be submitted as “‘ testimonies’ in the exams. This work 
was done under the eye and destructive but kindly criticism 
of W. G. B. Lewis, a red-bearded survivor of the Gothic 
revival, assisted by several brilliant draughtsmen, of whom 
C. E. de Gruchy, T. Frank Green and Gilbert Jenkins rise 
to the memory. 

The design side of training took rather indefinite shape 
in the so-called class of design, in two stages—Elementary 
and Advanced. In this, subjects were set by eminent 
voluntary visitors, who subsequently attended to criticise 
the drawings submitted. The student, in each year who 
was adjudged to have submitted the best designs was 
rewarded by a fearsome medal about the size of a dinner- 
plate, but the real satisfaction was the invitation which 
usually attended success to allow the reproduction of some 
of his drawings in the monthly journal, then entitled “‘A.A. 
Notes.” The subjects set were usually akin to problems 
recently tackled by the visitors, and ranged from the very 
elementary—such: as a gateway in a wall—to the more 
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extending problems of.a complete building. Results (from 
the student’s point of view) varied .widely.. Some of the 
‘* eminences ”?. were found.to have little to say and less 
ability to say it, but most of the visitors gave good 
value—particularly to those who were not the victims 
of the most destructive criticisms, but delighted wit- 
nesses of the “roasting’’. of others less fortunate. 
Leonard Stokes was a certain draw, and always had 
something Diting to say. Ernest Newton was the favourite 
visitor of many; his remarks and suggestions were always 
carefully considered and helpful, and his perceptions not 
restricted to the singling out of bad points. Some measure 
of encouragement (such as he accorded where he thought 
it due) can be very beneficial to many natures. C. F. A. 
Voysey was also a stimulating critic, with a dry vein of 
humour not commonly met with in visitors. : 

Parallel with the studio and design subjects, lecture 
courses on all the usual architectural and building subjects 
which figured in the R.I.B.A. Exams. were given by autho- 
rities in their several spheres. Many will remember the 
regular punctual entry of F. R. Farrow to his roomful of 
students, followed by his “Now, gentlemen, we’ll begin, 
please,” and a series of notes “at dictation speed ” on 
structural subjects. Sir Banister Fletcher also discoursed 
at length upon the subject-matter which has since become 
an architectural best-seller in his famous book. Then there 
was the bearded A. O. Collard, who strove fo acquaint 
budding professional men of the pitfalls of practice. This 
was less amusing than Mr. H. B. Creswell’s efforts in this 
direction as put forth in his ‘‘ Honeywood ” books, but a 
good many young architects no doubt have avoided troubles 
as a result. Most singularly, the most popular of the lecture 
courses was that of Max Clarke, on the seemingly uninspir- 
ing subject of drainage and sanitation. This was entirely 
due to the lecturer’s manner and his capacity for creating 
interest—as evidenced by the “ after-lecture discussion,” 
which usually induced a fair number of each class to linger 
and participate. At most other lectures the speaker had 
hardly finished before a clearance rush began! Max Clarke 
could always elaborate his explanations, and was willing to 
do so—except on one occasion when, after explaining the 
difference in manufacture of old-style seamed lead piping 
and the modern “drawn” pipes, he was asked in a mildly 
persuasive voice (by Herbert A, Hall): ‘‘ But why are they 
called drawn when they are pushed? ’”—the response was a 
shrug and “‘ I’m afraid I can’t tell you.” 

Sidelines of the A.A. in those days were: Classes in Land 
Surveying, with fieldwork on Primrose Hill. taken by Pro- 
fessor Henry Adams, who used to cause his architectural 
pupils irritation by endeavouring to make them embellish 
their suryeys with the most ghastly ‘“‘ auctioneer’s print- 
ing.”” Then there was the water-colour class, taken by P. L. 
Forbes—a delightful companion on the outdoor visits, when 
such places as Hampton Court or Isleworth were invaded 
and (to some extent) recorded. These outdoor sketching 
visits were preceded. by a few evening trials, at which 
examples of Forbes’s own studies were distributed for copy- 
ing, as ‘a test of capacity in brushwork and preparation (or 
blocking-out) of subject. On one such occasion one student 
(since a well-known architect) rather annoyed poor Forbes 
by making manifest improvements in the design of one of 
the subjects which he had thus put forward for copying—a 


‘ three-arched bridge of rather humdrum character. 


Another A.A. feature of variable success was that, known 
as the Discussion Section. At its periodic meetings a subject 
was set, and a “Special Visitor ’’ assumed to be expert 
thereon was invited to sum up the discussion, which was 
started by a short paper from 'a member. An eloquent 
speech. by Sir Raymond Unwin, then shaping up Hampstead 
Garden Suburb, may have had notable consequences on the 
planning of the environs of quite a few towns, and on the 
detailed design of many suburban houses. Then the A.A. 
Spring and Summer visits, to buildings of importance in 
progress or recently completed, were a popular feature, 
especially when a Lutyens job was in view. Then numbers 
had to be rigidly limited. Yes, on the whole the A.A., as 
it was, filled a place in the educational world which suc- 
ceeded in combining amusement with instruction, and a 
pleasant sociable air over all. This writer, at any rate, 
owes it a deal of gratitude. 
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VIEW OF MODEL OF ESTATE. Below: LAYOUT. 
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FACTORY AND HOUSING ESTATE AT FLORE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
T. SPENCER & H. J. AUSTIN, F. & L.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 


IN THE FIRST DAYS OF THE WAR 
Mary Channell went to the village of 
Flore, near Northampton, and with the 
help of a few villagers, commenced to 
make bomb parts for the Air Ministry. 
It was not long before she had taught 
the whole of the villagers and occupied 
every available building for the purpose 
of making munitions of war. This 
happy community worked zealously 
through the war period, and when this 
‘was over turned their attention to the 
production of peace-time export goods. 











Mary Channell thereupon decided to 
build a factory where all could work 
under one roof, and good homes where 
the workers could live in comfort. The 
site, which is situated in open country, 
is divided into two parts exclusively 
for factory and ning, estate. All the 
existing trees and hedges will be 
retained. Owing to the nature of the 
sub-soil special reinforced concrete 
foundations have been designed for all 
buildings. The factory will have a 
workshop area of 30,000 sq. ft:;: with 





principal entrance, administrative 
offices, demonstration show-room, and 
buying department, drawing office, etc., 
in the front; works entrance, stores, 
lavatory accommodation, etc., on the 
north side, and canteen, kitchen, etc., 
at the rear. Here, too, is reserved a 
portion of the site for recreation pur- 
poses. Steel-framed construction is to 
be used throughout, the workshop being 
spanned in two bays of open “ portal 
roof’ trusses with roof lights on the 
north side. A modern system of central 
heating and extract ventilation will be 
installed. The front elevation is to be 
faced with golden-brown bricks with 
reconstructed stone dressings. 


The housing estate is separately 
approached from the main road, and 
comprises 52 houses—detached, in pairs 
and in blocks of four. The aspect of 
each house has been considered so as 
to give the maximum amount of sun- 
shine to the principal rooms. This 
entails seven different types of house. 
Each house has entrance hall, living 
room, parlour and kitchen on the 
ground floor, with three bedrooms, 
bath-room, separate w.c. and linen cup- 
board on the first floor, of areas 
required by the Ministry of Health. 
Both gas and electricity will be supplied 
to each house, and points provided for 
fires, washing machine, refrigerator, 
etc. A scheme is also under considera- 
tion for a constant supply of hot water. 
Here again, the houses will be faced 
with golden-brown bricks, and roofs 
covered with dark brown rustic tiles. 
All windows will be standard metal in 
steel sub-frames. Single and pair 
houses have a garage, and the garden 
separation will be formed with flower- 
ing shrubs and trees. 


The roads and sewers are now being 
constructed under contract by Messrs. 
T. Wilson and Sons, Ltd., Northamp- 
ton. Messrs. Bylander and Waddell are 
the consulting éngineers, and the archi- 
tects are T. Spencer and H. J. Austin, 
F. and L.R.I.B.A., 1, Old Burlington- 
street, London, W.1. 
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BRISTOL: 


REPLANNING SCHEME 
FOR VICTORIA STREET 


PREPARED FOR THE ROTARY 
CLUB OF BRISTOL 


THIS SCHEME, PREPARED BY A BRISTOL 
architect for the Rotary Club of 
Bristol, offers proposals for the re- 
planning of Victoria-street to form 
a new civic centre for the city. The 
scheme had its origin in the fact 
that the new civic buildings under 
construction and proposed for the 
future are scattered, whereas the 
devastated area between Bristol 
Bridge and Temple Meads Station 
provides the only flat site near the 
heart of the city where a really fine 
Civic Centre could be planned. 

Accepting the Replanning Com- 
mittee’s proposal to widen Victoria- 
street to 120 ft. (almost double its 
present width) the Rotarians” 
scheme would include in the one 
area all the civic facilities they feel 
Bristol will need, thus making an 
attractive vista to meet the eyes of 
visitors coming into Bristol from 
Temple Meads or the airport. - It 
would be a long-term plan, and the 
club does not suggest that the 
various buildings must necessarily 
occupy the sites on which they are 
shown. The aim was to get a 
general plan adopted on such lines. 
The blocks of buildings shown wide 
of the civic centre are the suggested 
sites of, factory buildings, some of 
which already exist. 
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PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOLS | 


MR. C. G. STILLMAN’S 


A paper on ‘‘ School Planning and Con- 
-truction ’’ was read by Mr. C. G. Sriu- 
AN, F.R.I.B.A. (late West Sussex 
County Architect and now Architect, to 
the Middlesex County Council) at an in- 
iormal meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on December 11. The 
President, Mr. Percy Thomas, was in the 
chair. » 

Mr. Stillman said :— 

I need‘ hardly point out the magnitude 
if the problem in all its various aspects. 
it is enough to say that we have before us 
1 school building programme of unprece- 
iented proportions, urgency and _per- 
plexity. The scale of the programme is 
-o immense, so fraught with problems and 
lifficulties, that quite a number of years 
must elapse before it can be put into any- 
thing like full operation, and no one can 
say how long it will take to complete—if 
ever it reaches completion ! 

Furthermore, it will take quite a num- 
ber of years before we shall know with any 
degree of accuracy and full understanding, 
the real nature of the building require- 
ments, and how to carry them out—but 
this is not to say it is a matter that can 
stand delay. In its technical aspects and 
from the point of view of design, the 
housing problem in comparison is a rela- 
tively simple matter. 

Many people think that the Butler Act 
is incapable of practical application, and I 
think that anyone who has studied the Act 
will agree that, in all its implications, a 
considerable period of trial and error must 
be allowed before its manifold secrets and 
hidden ‘‘ snags’’ can be brought to light. 
Consider the implications contained in this 
quotation from the Act : 

‘* The Schools shall not be deemed to 
be sufficient unless they are sufficient in 
number, character and equipment to 
afford for all pupils opportunities for 
education offering such variety of in- 
struction and training as may be desir- 
able in view of their different ages, abili- 
ties, and aptitudes, and of the different 
periods for which they may be expected 
to remain at school, including practical 
instruction and training appropriate to 
their respective needs.”’ 

{n the short time at our disposal this 
evening it will be impossible to do more 
than to touch upon the main points of 
mmediate interest, and I should like to in- 
‘roduce some of these matters by referring 
to the recent Report of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects’ Committee on School 
Design and Construction. This Report 
gives a very godd outline of the technical 
problems involved, and in this respect 
might be taken as the basis for this talk. 


Possible Types of Building. 

To begin with, it gives the main reasons 
for the present acute shortage of accom- 
modation and other factors which have 
‘reated this unprecedented demand for 
school building. It refers to speed as a 
vital necessity and expresses doubts with 
regard to pre-war methods of construction 
being sufficiently expeditious for fulfilling 
all the needs. The question of availability 
of materials and labour is dealt with, and 
his leads up to the main point for con- 
sideration—the type of building which will 
accomplish all that is required in the 
quickest possible time. 

Apart from the leeway to be made up, 
and owing to actual losses due to the war, 
educational needs have so completely out- 
grown existing accommodation that it now 
requires almost entirely re-equipping with 
a new set of buildings. Not only does 
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further progress depend upon it, but edu- 
cation as it is being practised to-day with 
the deterioration due to the war, will 
deteriorate still further until the essential 
improvements in building accommodation 
can be provided. All this will be only too 
clearly revealed when Education Authori- 
ties have had time to formulate their 
development plans and apply the new 
yardstick of the Building Witslstions to 
their schools. I can give one example from 
a survey made of 100 rural schools : 

The number of schools unsuitable for 
remodelling, taking into account the 
cost and time and materials to be ex- 
pended, site restrictions, and the diffi- 
culty in closing the schools during build- 
ing operations, approximates to 84 per 
cent. 

The number of schools suitable for re- 
modelling, but showing no saving in 
cost. over the cost of a new school, and 
requiring to be closed down during 
building operations approximates to 


three per cent. 
The number of schools suitable for re- 





The Quadrangle plan with verandahs as access. Comparing with this heavier brick 
construction is the point-loading method (shown below) used to avoid light obstruction. 
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modelling, but showing twenty per. cent. 
saving over the cost of a new school, 
and not requiring to be closed approxi- 
inates to thirteen per cent. : 


So many of our schools belong to that 
period in history—the first half of the nine. 
teenth century—which produced both the 
worst type of building and this great 
muddle of unplanned development; gas 
works, warehouses, factories and goods 
yards, etc., intermingled with schools and 
hospitals and ugly mean streets, all tightly 
jammed together, leaving no room for ex- 
pansion or improvement of any kind. 

So seriously and so urgently is the 
accommodation question regarded by the 
Government, that in order to implement 
the raising of the school-leaving age, 
already many times deferred, education 
authorities have been told that for the 
next three years the additional classrooms 


required must be provided by. way of tem- 


porary war-time huts. ese will be 
erected by the Ministry of Works in play- 
grounds and playing fields or on sites to be 
acquired, with little or no regard to per- 
manent development. Whilst this is an 
emergency scheme intended to bridge the 
gap until: permanent building can get 
going, it is quite obviously an extremely 
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costly and uneconomic ex edient. Once 
up, it will be many years before we shall 
be in a position to scrap these huts and 
expend the double labour and materials in 
replacing them. We had the same experi- 
ence after the last war and the huts then 
built still remain to-day. 


Establishing the Background. 


I have spent some time on this introduc- 
tion because I regard it of enormous im- 
portance to establish the background upon 
which we have to work. Despite all the 
difficulties, we must remember that we are 
starting afresh and the work we do now 
may have to serve the needs of education 
for the next 100 years. We should be pre- 
paring the way for a new epoch in educa- 
tion. 

When we see how hopelessly obsolete 
our present: buildings have become and 
how rapidly obsolescence can take place in 
the normal life of a well-built school, we 
find this a further point for consideration 
in- deciding the type of school we shall 
build. 
cake cos ates So far, therefore, the first three factors 

are: 
(1) Speed ; 
(2) New methods of construction; and 
: (3) Rapid obsolescence. 
The upper illustration shows a I can now add a fourth which will in- 
suggested Secondary School plan fluence design very considerably, and that 
worked out on basic principles. is the improvement. and control of day- 
Below is shown an investigation lighting in all teaching rooms. This is a 
of daylight distribution in an new factor upon which a great deal can 
: Infant S-hool. be said. Planning against. noise disturb- 
ance is a fifth point of importance. There 
are many other new aspects of school 
¥ i , : ~ ~---eeee planning which must taken into 
sa eee : - account, such as developments in physical 
= education (affecting the lay-out of the 
physical training ground, gymnasium and 
playing field), adult education, i.e., the 
greater use of the school premises’ by 
adults : youth movements and the use of 
the school as a Community Centre. 

The step up in total floor area (the need 
for more space) and the increase in essen- 
tial equipment will call for every possible 
economy in the fabric design, and this 
leads us again to the conclusion that we 
are entering a decade of strictly utilitarian 
building. On this point the R.I.B.A. 
Committee have said 

‘“* The success of utility building, from 
the architect’s viewpoint, lies in the 
assemblage of the component elements of 
the plan into a well-organised composi- 
tion, in the full and correct use of colour 
and texture and in a pleasant treatment 
of the site lay-out. Much can be done 
to enhance the appearance of a simple 
building by imaginative planting of 
trees, shrubs and flower beds and the 
arrangement of approach ways to the 
school.”’ 

May I say here, that I was recently 
taken to task when I said ‘ with all 
modern buildings we should be able to 
take for granted such things as good sani- 
tation, efficient heating and ventilation 
and structural stability.”” I repeat that 
these are largely matters of ordinary good 
preriice,. a, santas for which is fully 
: covered by the Building Regulations and 

EES ee |) can be arrived at by the seplieation of 

Sas '... known formulae and by calculation. The 
more difficult problem for the architect, 
particularly with the present restrictions, 
is to capture and provide the right 
aesthetic note, the right spirit and en- 
vironment to suit the particular occasion 
or to fit the particular purpose—for which 
there is no scientific formula. I still stand 
by this, and I believe that the architect’s 
task has become far greater, from the 
design point: of view, to extract the best 
out of these utility buildings, It will re- 
quire the exercise of a higher level of 
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SCHOOL AT SOUTHWELL KITCHEN, NOTTS. 
E. W. ROBERTS, F.R.I.B.A., NOTTS COUNTY ARCHITECT. 


architectural skill than has been the case 
in the past. 


A New Approach Needed. 

First—I must stress my belief in the 
absolute need for an entirely new approach 
to school planning ond. construction. 
According to Sir Frederick Mander, school 
building thee hitherto been a relatively 
leisurely occupation; the erection of a 
single school was often an isolated inci- 
dent in the history of a Local Education 
Authority (not Middlesex) and the build- 
ing of a number—at one time—was a very 
considerable enterprise. I think there is 
a lot of truth in this. Also, we Have been 
accustomed to think of each school as an 
isolated problem, designed to express in- 
dividuality and to provide a permanent 
and complete architectural composition. 
Where an architect could devote the time 
and thought to the design of one, two or 
three schools at a time, he may now have 
to deal with ten or perhaps twenty, and 
he must think in terms of schools that ran 
in certain uniform types and sizes, but 
are not necessarily in their complete and 
final form. We must find new ways and 
means of providing good and satislnatory 
building ecetenmecatiaa in such a manner 
as not to stabilise conditions. 

This has led to the idea that we should 
build in a less durable manner and. for a 
shorter life. But what is the shortest life 
we can build for economically ? We still 
talk rather unintelligently of “temporary” 
and ‘‘ permanent’’ construction, and I 
often wonder what is really meant by 
these terms. 

I notice that in the recent report on 
‘School Building for Scotland,’’ there are 
re. mmendations for building temporary 
schools to be followed later with perman- 
ent schools on the same site. 

We are apt to forget that, in schools 
particularly, a great part of the cost is 
spent on essential services, installations, 
site works, playgrounds, etc., where the 
initial cost and the upkeep cost cannot be 
varied to any degree, since for this class of 
work there is but one standard. Except 
in cases where floor areas are reduced 
below accepted standards, the difference in 


be applied to the ‘‘ shell,”” and since 
it 1s rarely possible to build schools with 
expensive ‘‘ shells,’’ it is extremely diffi- 
cult to effect much in the way of saving. 


pee m5 sve: is extremely small, as it can 
only le 


It therefore resolves itself into the differ- 


ence between an economic or uneconomic 
building, one good, one bad, but both 
capable with maintenance, of lasting much 
the same length of time. 

I think it is time we dropped such terms 
as ‘‘ temporary,” ‘‘ semi-permanent ’’ and 
‘‘ short-term '’ construction. Buildings 
do, however, fall into a number of classi- 
fications. We can make a proper distinc- 
tion between ‘‘ wet’ and ‘‘ dry’’ con- 
struction—or ‘‘ masonry” building with 
load bearing walls and ‘‘ frame ’’ building 
with point loading. These two types or 
classifications may also be termed ‘‘heavy”’ 
and “light-weight ’’ buildings, but I 
would prefer to make the distinction more 
definite, and suggest for this purpose using 
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the terms—"* Code Standard ”’ and ‘‘ Sub- 
Standard,” 

When we refer to “code standard ”’ 
planning and construction, this will mean 
the full schedule of accommodation to be 
complied with under the new Building 
Regulations of the Ministry of Education, 
British Standard Specification and recog- 
nised Codes of Practice. 

“‘Sub-standard”’ planning and _ con- 
struction will mean reducing the floor 
areas in teaching space and ancillary 
accommodation; reducing the numbers of 
wash basins, w.c.s, sinks and fitments, 
etc. ; cheaper installations for lightin and 
heating and using less expensive finish- 
ings, such as roof coverings, infilling walls 
and partitions, and omitting plaster work, 
wall tiling, painting, etc. 

Where it is impossible, owing to building 
restrictions, to plan and build right up to 
“‘ code standards,’”’ we may decide to use 
some form of ‘‘ sub-standard ’’? accommo- 
dation. This, however, is unsatisfactory, 
costly to maintain and will ultimately re- 
quire replacement. The alternative I wish 
to suggest for your consideration is—a 
code standard plan with the erection of 
a code standard constructional frame, for 
such parts of the plan essential for imme- 
diate needs, i.e., the ultimate scheme is 
planned to allow for the full provision re- 
quired under the Code. The structural 
frame is also designed to accommodate the 
full ultimate requirements. Only the mini- 
mum of these requirements is proceeded 
with in the first place, omitting such wor 
of the scheme as necessary for later 
addition. 

This will provide for a permanent and 
progressive development, the code stan- 
dard frame being encased with possibly a 
sub-standard shell, the degree of which 
can vary according to availability of 
materials and labour, together with sub- 
standard finishings, installations and 
equipment. The complete design, allow- 
ing for later improvements, would then 
permit of the whole of the work being 
brought up to code standard when this 
becomes possible. 

Both code and sub-standard construction 
can embrace standardised prefabricated 
units to a greater or lesser degree, accord- 
ing to the system ro or on the 
other hand, the principles I have outlined 
can be carried out according to traditional 
methods. No form of standardised con- 
struction should be used which is not fully 
flexible of applicatior. 





COUNTY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, WORTHING. (A RECONSTRUCTED BUILDING.) 
C. G. STILLMAN, F.R.I.B.A., LATE WEST SUSSEX COUNTY ARCHITECT. 
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THE PREPARATION OF SITES 
FOR HOUSING SCHEMES 


By RAGLAN SQUIRE, F.R.1.B.A. 


6.—THeE Pxiantinc, TURFING AND GENERAL 
TIDYING-UP OF THE SITE. 


“Ir will take three years to get this 
garden going.’”’ How often this sort of 
remark has been made in the past by 
tenants or owners when they first moved 
into their new acquisition on a suburban 
housing estate. Certainly, some such 
remark is invariably justified. The 
builder will have left the site in a 
‘“‘shambles.’’ Brickbats, piles of sand 
chunks of concrete, wood chippings, and 
all the other proverbial builders’ rubbish 
will litter the site; the topsoil will have 
disappeared from all the ground immedi- 
ately surrounding the house; the hedges, 
where they used to exist, will have been 
battered into a few clusters of occasional 
shrub, and where they did not exist, there 
will be, at best, a few apologetic sprigs of 
green poking up from the earth, and at 
worst a post and wire fence. Most of the 
trees will have ‘been felled, and most of 
the grass gone. Is all this sort of thing 
really necessary? Probably not, and if 
not, how can it be avoided? 

The preservation of trees is the first 
essential, and here, as has been pointed 
out before, a proper survey of all exist- 
ing trees, large and small, must be made. 
The layout should then be prepared in 
such a way that these precious growths 
are not oy maintained but incorporated 
into the design of the scheme itself. It is 
extraordinary the difference that a few 
trees can make to the appearance and 
amenity of any new housing estate. 

The careful removal of turf and topsoil 
is again a vital prerequisite. There is a 
useful attachment to the little ‘‘calf- 
dozer’’ which was mentioned earlier in 
these articles. This attachment enables 
the turf to be rolled up and stacked out 
of harm’s way until building operations 
are over, when it can then be unrolled 
into its original position and will soon 
take root again. Topsoil itself should also 
be removed wherever there is a danger of 
sand and cement being spilled and spoil- 
ing the surface. 
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FIG. 2.—GREENSTEAD GARDENS, ROEHAMPTON L.C.C. ESTATE. 


The Front Garden. 

The next point to which consideration 
should be given is the treatment of the 
ground between the road and the houses. 
It was common practice until recently to 
set the houses back about 20ft. and then 
to form a hedge or fence at the boundary 
in front of the plot, thus enclosing the 
forecourt area within the garden of the 
house; but on some of the newer estates 
these forecourts have been left open to 
the road, thus adding an appearance of 
generosity and space to the scheme which 
was lacking in the old fenced-in estates. 
It was argued that the omission of the 
front boundary fence would mean that 
dogs and children would play all over the 
forecourt and cause havoc with any flower- 
beds or grass which might have been 
planted, but this has not proved to be 
the case. A photograph of this sort of 
treatment is published with this article. 
(Fig. 1.) 





FIG. |.—UNENCLOSED FRONT GARDENS, WELWYN GARDEN] CITY. 


Again, the 20 ft. building line itself can 
be questioned. In the accompanying 
photograph of an L.C.C. housing estate 
(Fig. 2) the building line is not more than 
five’ or six feet from the back of the 
kerb and the scheme does not suffer in 
any way by reason of this; in fact, a sort 
of village-street homeliness is achieved by 
a departure from the usual. The fore- 
courts of new estates offer scope for a 
variety of different treatments which 
would help to detract from the standard 
appearance which such estates have pre- 
sented throughout the country during the 
last 25 years. 

The treatment of the ground at the 
backs of houses also offers possibilities for 
variation. It has been standard prattice 
to divide them up automatically into little 
house-plots, but there is a great deal to 
be said for the type of treatment which 
has been tried out in America and on the 
Continent in recent years, where the 
ground at the backs of houses is also 
left open for communal use, with tennis- 
courts, swimming-pools and the like laid 
out attractively in the space that: resulted. 
For those occupants who would like to do 
a bit of gardening, allotments are pro- 
vided in a quiet corner of the porns 
where people may grow their own flowers 
or vegetables and do their week-end 
gardening, not perhaps in the seclusion 
which is so dear to the Englishman, but 
at least such lack of seclusion is amply 
compensated by the, gains in communal 
amenities. Some recent illustrations from 
America have shown this type of develop- 
ment taken to its logical conclusion, where 
houses have simply been dotted about on 
a. piece. of virgin parkland with roads 
wandering in between the trees and paths 
leading from the roads to the houses. 
There are apparently no fences, and every- 
thing is left free and open to the world. 
There is a lot to be said for this type of 
approach to the problem. 


Preserving Trees. 


While on the subject of trees it is worth 
noting that great strides have been made 
in recent years in the transplanting of 
almost full-size trees from some near-by 
site, where they may exist in profusion, to 
new positions on an estate. In fact, 
Mussolini, when he built his new stadium, 
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transplanted fully-grown 50-year-old oak 
trees without mishap. This is perhaps a 
costly undertaking, but it is certainly pos- 
sible to transplant more than the normal 
apology for a tree, about 5 or 6 ft. high, 
which one sees growing along the sides of 
some of the modern so-called avenues. 
There is, of course, a great science in the 
use of the correct type of tree in any 
particular locality. It is well known that 
plane trees will survive in a smoky atmo- 
sphere; beeches grow well in chalky soil, 
firs and silver birches grow well in sand, 
and so on. These factors must be taken 
into account when a transplanting scheme 
is being considered. 

Lastly, we come to tidying up, and of 
course the real answer to this difficulty is 
not to make a mess in the first place! 
Why must a builder unload lorries full of 
brickbats haphazard all over a housing 
site? Why must concrete be mixed on a 
piece of ground which will shortly be 
somebody’s rose-garden? And why must 
the chippies make such an infernal mess? 
This is where the real trouble lies; site 
building, as has been stressed before, must 
be organised and must be tidy. It must 
be impressed on foremen and operatives 
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alike that tidiness during their work is as 
essential on the site as it is to their com- 
rades in the factories, for not only will it 
lead to speed in the actual work of erect- 
ing houses, but it will also obviate the 
sort of difficulties that the new tenant er 
owner is always up against when he first 
moves in; and, incidentally, such tidiness 
will add considerably to the selling value 
of the houses. 


This article concludes the series on the 
preparation of sites for housing schemes. 
They have been intentionally general 
rather than particular, as their objective 
has been to stimulate interest and inquiry 
into the whole subject of site organisation 
and procedure rather than to suggest de- 
tailed methods for improvement. Many 
lines for possible research have been 
touched upon and not a few immediately 
possible improvements suggested. And so 
long as they have helped, in however 
small a way, to bring home to readers the 
necessity for as new an approach to sites 
for development as is apparently being 
applied to superstructure, then they will 
have served their purpose. 


(Coneluded.) 








CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endonse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Increasing Building Output. 

To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—The trath and wisdom of Mr. Luke 
Fawcett’s letter on increasing production 
[The Builder, December 7] prompts one 
to hope that he will avail himself of his 
unrivalled responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties to promote the well-being of the in- 
dustry by implementing his excellent sug- 
gestions. 

May we expect, for example, that he 
will rid our fellow-workers of the time- 
honoured illusion that raising wages raises 
also the standard of living, that he will 
point out with characteristic force and 
conviction that the standard of living is a 
function of education and production, that 
economies effected in production costs will 
be passed on direct to the consumer, who 
happens to be the operative, and that the 
employer is not necessarily the inhuman 
exploiter of virtuous labour that he is 
supposed to be, but is in the battle of 
peace, which is the battle of production, 
together with his men? 

ill he foster the essential spirit of co- 
operation, without which Works Commit- 
tees and the like will be a farce and wel- 
fare a costly liability? Or shall we wallow 
in the slough of despond until poverty 
forces us all to these conclusions? 

Sutton, Surrey. W. H. Hosken. 


Control or be Controlled. 
To tHe Eprtor or The Builder. 

Srr,—With the ever-increasing Govern- 
mental tirade against building contractors, 
who, according to our present Minister of 
Health, have for their direct peace-aim 
‘‘ the highest possible prices,’’ might I be 
permitted to make, through your columns, 
a request to building trades employers in 
general? ere 

In recent years it has beer gratifying 
to find at last a sign of real unity amongst 
contractors. This result: has been achieved, 
one is inclined to feel, in spite of rather 
than because of the very difficult times 
that have been experienced in the war 
years. Employers, having recognised that 
co-operation is the keynote to satisfaction 
of both client and employee, together with 
a fair deal to themselves (which latter 
seems to be regarded by our Government 
as an unnatural desire), surely now is the 


time for the trade to insist on being allowed 
to conduct its business in the way in which 
experience has proved will produce the 
best results. 

For some months now there have been 
elaborate plans, at still more elaborate 
cost, for the erection of temporary houses, 
and for nearly as many months the contrac- 
tor has been asked to tender for permanent- 
type housing based on pyrene specifica- 
tions, calling for materials which his mer- 
chants state cannot be obtained, and know- 
ing full well the cost (even without profit 
to himself) will far exceed anything the 
Minister of Health seems to have set his 
heart on. The net result of all this is 
a few thousand temporary houses at a cost 
far in excess of orthodox building, and, so 
far as can be gathered, few permanent 
houses. 

The person to blame for all this is appar- 
ently the building contractor, although he 
has no control over the specification, and in 
some cases has to prepare his tender from 
quantities of something less than mediocre 
quality. In spite of this, and the fact that 
he is now called upon tocover himself against 
all risks previously included as variable 
adjustments under the Essential Work 
Order and Uniformity Agreement, he is 
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expected to produce estimates at a figure 
arrived at, we know not how, by our Min- 
ister, who it is at least hoped acts on 
technical advice, and surely must have 
knowledge of the fact that operatives are 
asking for, and will eventually secure, a 
55} pes cent. rise in wages. 

he foregoing are just some of the diffi- 
culties that the contractor has to face 
after six weary years of fighting, not 
against the Nazis, but against the Ministry 
of Works, and now he is faced with a new 
enemy who threatens to commandeer all 
his sources of supply of materials. 

It does not take a great deal of imagina- 
tion to picture materials once more being 
chased from one side of the country to the 
other, at the bidding of myriads of offi- 
cials, and eventually finishing up at their 
destination after the contract pt been 
completed with some alternative material, 
when doubtless the contractor will be 
forced to take the surplus into stock. 

Unless the building trade is to fall into 
complete disruption, the employers must 
now make their stand. When the em- 
ployees have demands to make, they call a 
“‘strike’’; in fact, such action is now 
becoming part of the citizen’s daily life. 
Would it, therefore, be very strange for 
the employers to strike, or haven't they 
the strength to do so? If they stand 
together they can force the Government’s 
hand, and at the same time give the public 
the houses it needs. If they do not stand 
together they are finished as a trade, and 
the public will go unhoused. 

There is no doubt about both employees 
and employers being fed up with the pre- 
sent muddle, but being fed up will not 


cure it. Action must be taken, and 

quickly. Have the Federation the will 

to do it? Surveyor. 
London. 


Building Costs. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest 
and have gained much knowledge from 
the letters on ‘‘ Building Costs.’”” May I 
be allowed to disagree strongly with the 
remarks of Mr. E. G. Fish, of Spalding, 
in his letter in your issue of November 
30? 

Mr. Fish seems to support the class of 
work done by the speculative builder more 
than that of local authorities. He speaks 
of specifications; do they really exist with 
most speculative builders? 

I have examined the houses of both in 
their different stages of construction and 
must admit that those built by the local 
authorities far surpass, both in craftsman 
ship and stability, those of the average 
speculator. Apparently your corréspon- 
dent has never compared the drainwork, 
foundations, dampcourses, and the mate- 
rials used. Of course, as in all things, 
there are good, bad and indifferent specu- 
lative builders, but I am afraid the latter 
far outnumber the former. 

I would strongly advocate that all 
houses be built to plans and specifications 
drawn up by a qualified firm of architects 
in practice (not by a draughtsman in his 
spare week-ends), and that the staff of the 
local authorities be responsible for seeing 
that plans are worked to and the specifica- 
tions carried out just as strictly as they 
do the houses built by themselves. 

It was easy to find faults on the hous- 
ing estates in the infancy of their exist- 
ence, but in the last few years of the 
housing programme local authorities (I can 
speak only of the Midlands) were building 
houses to a first-class specification and 
under the continual supervision of quali- 
fied clerks of works ; not so the speculative 


builder. 
Leicester. J. W. Jarrams. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Reilly Plan. By Lawrence Wotre. 
London: Nicholson and Watson, 26, 
Manchester Square, W.1. Price 6s. 
The plan submitted by Sir Charles 

Reilly to the Birkenhead City Council 

for the Fender Valley Estate did not at 

first exhibit all the implications that Mr. 

Lawrence Wolfe has read into it in this 

explanatory book, but it did indicate a 

movement in the direction he indicates, 

and this makes it clear why it was, 
rightly or wrongly, found unacceptable by 
the responsible Sere: 

Lawrence Wolfe, in his survey of con- 
ditions, challenges almost all the generally 
accepted standards of social organisation. 

He brings forward numerous cogent argu- 

ments favouring the transfer of domestic 

activities, now regarded as an _ essential 
part of home life, to a communal system, 
and only on the basis of this can the 
plan as it stands be considered practicable. 

The main point raising a doubt on the 

merits of his contentions is that they have 

been in view ever since they were de- 
veloped by Sir Thomas More in his 
‘“‘ Utopia ”’ and have never captured the 
popular imagination. ( 
The loss of time and energy in running 
numerous small homes on an individua! 
basis as compared with a community 
organisation for meals and other activities 
forms the basis of his recommendations, 
and the validity of the plan rests to some 
extent on this, For example, a marked 
reduction in the requirements for servicing 
is visualised; the provision for trade sup- 
plies is a light single traffic road running 
between the cottages and the playing: 
reens around which they are grouped; 
fhis does not make for the safety of the 
children unless such traffic is very limited. 

The alternative of supplying the cottages 

from the back has not been offered, on 

the lines, previously hinted at in our 
columns, of abandoning the idea of 

‘‘ front’ and ‘‘ back ”’ for that of ‘‘ ser- 

vice’? and ‘‘ amenity ” frontages, an idea 

that can only be challenged on the ground 
of some loss of privacy, as to drying- 
ground for laundry, etc. This last would, 
under the scheme, be transferred to the 
communal programme so that the plan 
might fairly be amended in this respect. 
The general adoption of oval forms for 
the playing-greens involves an uneconomic 
type of layout, but this_is not a feature 
vital to the principles of the scheme, 
which may be regarded as a suggestive 
diagram. Looked at from this aspect, it 
has certain merits, but these neither sup- 
port nor challenge the sociological struc- 
ture that Mr. Lawrence Wolfe has built 
up around the plan; this structure, like 
previous efforts in the same direction, has 

a definite appeal, but it remains doubtful 

if the comprehensive reorganisation of 

social life visualised will receive enough 

support to justify its being taken as a 

basis for planning here and now, though 

a trend in this direction may wes observed. 

> Vuk. 


The Houses of Parliament. By Hans Witp 
and James Popg-Hennessy. (Batsford, 
15s. net.) 

Mr. Wild is to be congratulated upon 
the excellent photographs , has taken to 
illustrate this book, and he has further 
reproduced a number of interesting prints. 
He is an undoubted master of photograph A 

The text, we are told, is “‘a ri oot 1 
and characteristic essay’ by Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy. Section 1 deals mainly with 
the amenities of the Albert Embankment, 
and the shortcomings of such guide books 
as have been pecon i before this. It 
should here be pointed out that the old 
palace did not crowd “‘ against the ancient 
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buttresses of Westminster Hall,” but lay 
to the south of the hall, separated from it 
by the chapel of St. Stephen. Further- 
more, the buildings which did adjoin the 
hall (such as the Record rooms and the 
Chief Justice’s apartment) were not de- 
stroyed in 1834, but were pulled down 
about sixty rere ago, and the buttresses 
against which they crowded did not exist 
five centuries ago. 

The suggestion that in the Middle Ages 
the Abbey chapter house was situate 
‘‘ across the water meadows from West- 
minster Hall ’’ cannot be taken seriously. 
Nor was the ‘‘ Painted Chamber ”’ at the 
‘* south end of the palace.’’ It stood in the 
centre of the domestic palace, with the 
queen’s rooms and chapel, built round two 
open courts, on the south. On page 7, 
wherever ‘‘ west’’ appears, ‘‘ south ”’ 
should be substituted, and where “‘ north ”’ 
is printed, read ‘‘ west.”” The statement 
on page 10 that the House of Lords and the 
Painted Chamber were demolished is not 
true. They were fitted up for the tem- 
porary use of the two Houses. 

There is much about the controversies 
and arguments which took place as the 
result of the rebuilding, and this is followed 
by a description of the existing palace and 
its contents. Mention is then made of some 
of the greater men whose voices have been 
heard in the: House, concluding with Mr. 
Winston Churchill. 

The processions of the Speaker and Lord 
Chancellor are noticed, and _ beautifully 
illustrated by Mr. Wild. There are por- 
traits of both, as also of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to the Lords, the Clerk, and other 
officers. 

An uncalled-for reference to Brayley and 
Britton’s well-known work should not be 
overlooked. It mentions what the author 
calls “‘ the prim, affected language of Bray- 
ley and Britton.’’ The author might learn 
much from the study of the good English 
of Brayley and Britton. The text contains 
many inaccuracies, and some indication of 
carelessness in compiling it. But the 
photographs are first class, and make the 
book a desirable possession. The jacket is 
worth framing. J. G. N. 


The Wood from the Trees. By RicHarp 
Jerreries. The Pilot Press, Ltd. 
Price 9s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘The Wood from the Trees,’ whose 
author is engaged in the timber trade, is 
a history of timber and forestry with an 
assessment of their importance in modern 
industry. Although the book. is full of 
facts, it is written in a pleasant manner, 
and makes very good reading, and there 
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are many interesting illustrations. The 
book starts with an Sustorical and statis- 
tical description of the production of 
timber in peace, followed by a considera- 
tion of the means that had to be adopted 
to ensure supplies in war. The chapter 
on ‘‘ The use of wood in war and peace” 
includes the development of resin-bonding 
and timber connectors, which are so im- 
portant in constructional work, and a 
reference to the scientific grading of tim- 
ber well illustrates the importance of 
timber as a material for all purposes. It 
concludes with the arguments for preserv- 
ing and increasing the forests of Britain. 
The building and construction industry 
has always been one of the most, if not 
the most, extensive consumers of wood, 
and this book provides an excellent back- 
ground for the detailed study of timber 
as a constructional material that should 
be made by every architect and builder. 
A. B. W 


“BUILDERS ON TRIAL”’ 
HOUSING AND THE INDUSTRY 


A FRANK statement of the building in- 
dustry’s attitude to the Government was 
given by Mr. G. W. Buchanan, President 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, speaking at the annual 
general meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association’s Central No. 3 Area 
Mr. B. Silk, Chairman of the Area, 
presided, 

Before the Election, said Mr. BUCHANAN, 
there was a programme of temporary 
houses but a bias in favour of the tradi- 
tional house. The latter was to be built 
by tocal authorities, mainly through the 
contract builder and by the private 
builder with a subsidy. All was to be co- 
ordinated by the local authority under 
the licensing system or as part of the 
subsidy scheme. There had been consider- 
able talk about materials, but no definite 
proposals. Local authorities were told 
that they could negotiate prices with 
groups of local builders—this in order to 
spread the work—or go to tender in the 
ordinary way. Where they went to tender 
they were advised to give the work to 
as! Mls who had the necessary labour. 
Mr. Buchanan proceeded as follows :— 

The policy of the new Government is 
now unfolding. There is stil] a programme 
of temporary houses, and still a bias in 
favour of the traditional house. But there 
is no subsidy for the private builder; in 
fact, he is to be used as little as possible. 
Practically everything is to be concen- 
trated on municipal houses. For this the 
contract builder will be used as in the 
past, but his efforts are to be supple- 
mented ‘by ‘‘ flying squads’’ employed 
directly by the Government. And_ the 
Government are taking power to go into 
the production and distribution of materials 
“in a big way.” 

The Government are therefore challeng- 
ing both the builder and the manufacturer 
and distributor of materials very sharply. 
In effect, they are saying to them, “‘ If 
you behave yourselves you will still be 
allowed to live. If you do not, you will 
be supplanted by the Government.”’ 


Challenge Accepted 

Builders—and I am sure the same 
applies to our materials friends—readil 
accept this challenge. If we are on trial, 
so are Ministers. By the houses they 
organise and we build they and we shall 
be judged. Given a fair trial—and I 
emphasise the word “‘ fair ’’—we are sure 
of the result. We are confident that we 
can build better in every way than Gov. 
ernment-employed squads, 

The Government seem determined not to 
learn from the lessons of the past. There 
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was, after the last war, some building 
by the Office of Works—the Department 
had not then been raised to the dignity 
of a Ministry—but the results were not 
encouraging. Then, of course, there was 
the experience of the Department of 
Building Materials Supplies. That, too 
was a failure, and only after its funeral 
service did the prices of materials begin 
to fall. 

The Government will stand or fall Ly 
the acid test whether the proposals in 
their new Bill will produce one extra man 
vy one extra bit of material as compare? 
with orthodox means, and whether it will 
produce them more quickly. The use of 
war factories certainly is very tempt ng. 
but can those factories be changed ove: 
to a, quite different form of output more 
quickly than factories which have previ- 
ously made building materials can get 
into their stride if the Government goes 
ali out to give them the men? 


Flying Squads and the Local Authorities 

The decision to concentrate on muni- 
cipal building will, I am certain, result in 
fewer instead of more men being avail- 
able for the building of new homes. The 
gap caused by the exclusion of the experi- 
enced private builder cannot possibly be 
filled adequately by inexperienced flyin 
squads controlled by the Government, an 
I should not be surprised if these squads 
were not looked upon with some suspicion 
even by local authorities. We are 
opposed to direct labour, not on political 
grounds, but because all the evidence 
shows that direct labour is less efficient 
than contract building. 

When the lessons of the past do not 
suit him, Mr. Bevan says that this Gov- 
ernment are doing and will do things so 
much better than the previous ones. But 
he and his colleagues, like their prede- 
cessors, wil] have to rely on the Govern- 
ment machine, and I doubt whether that 
machine has improved as much as Mr. 
Bevan may think since the last war. 

Local authorities have now been told 
that they must not negotiate prices until 
after they have gone to open competition. 
At the same time the emphasis has been 
shifted from builders with the labour to 
builders with experience, 

As regards ‘‘ cost plus,”’ we all agree 
with Mr. Bevan that the system is unsatis- 
factory. We shall give him all the help-we 
can to get away from it. When the fly 
bomb was falling it was a case of speed 
at any cost. But now that we live in less 
noisy surroundings—speeches excluded— 


and in view of the progress that has been ' 


made on war damage repairs, cost must 
resume its rightful and very important 
place. I have always been anxious to 
get back to competitive tendering at the 
varliest possible date. It is a difficult 
problem, but the National Federation and 
the L.M.B.A. have for some time been 
discussing with the Government Depart- 
ments concerned how to solve it. The 
abandonment of the Essential Work 
Order for this work will be of the greatest 
possible help. 


Is the Door Open? 

_ On studying his speeches more closely, 
it seems that Mr. Bevan has not entirely 
closed the door to the building of houses 
to let by the private builder, and as, 
according to his own statement, he is not 
riding any ideological hobby-horse, he 
ought to examine the position again and 
ascertain the conditions under which the 
private builder could let at economic rents 
all the houses he was allowed to build, 
but he would lose money in a few vears 
when costs fell. Like local authorities, 
he cannot, therefore, build without a sub- 
sidy. Mr. Bevan wants as many houses 
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as possible started on the maximum num- 
ber of sites all over the country. Hus 
quickest way, in fact his only way, of 1n- 
creasing those numbers is to give the pri- 
vate builder a subsidy. I am sure that 
local authorities and their officials would 
welcome a helping hand. 

In the meantime, although the dice as 
regards both iabour and materials are 
loaded against them, private builders, 
in so far as they are allowed to build, must 
show that they can do so more quickly, 
more efficiently, and at a lower cost, than 
local authorities. 


Builders Must Be Efficient 

What should be our relations with the 
Government? They are the Government. 
They have been given the power to take 
dec.sions and they must take them. And 
they must shoulder the responsibility. We 
can only advise, and, if they do not take 
that advice, go as far as we reasonably 
can to fit in with their programme. 

We are being sharply challenged. We 
must, therefore, make sure that our own 
house is in order. Each one of us must 
look at his organisation and get it 
thoroughly tuned up. The more cases 
there are of inefficient management—and 
I am afraid that all builders are not 
efficient—the more excuse the Govern- 
ment have for interfering. , 

During the war a lot of us may have 
got into the habit of waiting for the Gov- 
ernment. This will not do. We must 
more and more try to settle our problems 
within the industry and be a step or two 
ahead of the Government, 

Among the other guests were Group 
Capt. Max Aitken, M.P., the Rev. E. R. 
Moore, and many of the M.P.s, Borough 
Surveyors and Architects connected with 
the various Boroughs covered by Central 
Area No. 3, as well as several Past- 
Presidents of the London Master Builders’ 
Association and _ representatives of 
other Areas. 

Mr. W. E. Rice proposed a vote of 
thanks to the three chief speakers, 
Rev. E. R. Moore, Group Capt. Aitken 
and Mr. G. W_ Buchanan. Major Leslie 
Shingleton replied for the visitors. 
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BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 


THEIR PART IN THE HOUSING 
PROGRAMME 


THE part which builders’ merchants can 
play in the housing programme was out- 
lined recently by Mr. W. S. Surrra, Pre- 
sident of the British Federation of 
Plumbers’ Merchants’ Associations. 

“It seems to me (said the President) 
that the organised plumbers’ and 
builders’ merchants of this country bear a 
very heavy responsibility to the nation in 
playing their part in the most vital 
question that peace has brought, namely, 
the provision of adequate and proper 
housing accommodation for the people. 
{ say this without fear of contradiction. 
We are the only organised body capable 
of the proper distribution of all the 
hundred and one products necessary for 
the orthodox house construction. We are 
the main link between the manufacturers 
and the builder, and if we are following 
vur job properly and closely enough we 
know the builders’ problems and we 
know the manufacturers’ problems. 

‘“* Most of what the public has been told 
(luring the past 12 months has been on 
the subject of prefabricated houses, both 
temporary and permanent—very little of 
the latter. We have even seen some of 
the former already occupied, and we have 
heard much of their total cost, or what we 
are told is the total cost. Houses of this 
class are the only visible evidence to date 
of what Ministerial control can produce 
under No. 1 Priority with all the vast 
resources behind it formerly used to 
build the largest and finest Air Force in 
the world, and what do we see? We see 
an original estimate published by the 
Ministry of Works based on figures 
provided by specialists of £914 for an 
aluminium house raised to what we hope 
is a final cost of £1,368. This enormous 
increase from the original figure of £914 
has occurred since the Ministry took 
control of the production. Several ideas 
have been expressed as to the probable 
cause of this astounding increase, but I 
venture to suggest that one of the primary 
vauses is the high cost of Ministry 
administration connected with the effec- 
tive distribution of the hundred and one 
products which go to make the complete 
house, prefabricated or traditional. 

“In the case of another type of con- 
crete house the total cost has risen in 
similar proportion despite the fact that 
full-swing mass production has enabled 
the manufacturers to reduce their pro- 
portion of the total price by £28 per 
house. 

“It is significant that despite the 
publication in the Press of all these facts, 
the Ministry of Works has yet to publish 
full details of its own costs of these 
houses.” 


‘Problems of Faulty Distribution. 


“Tt is high time, I think, that the 
public of this country should know by 
what ineffectual and clumsy means 
attempts are being made to deal with the 

ressing problems of distribution of 
building supplies. Briefly, the facts are 
these :— 

“There are approximately 2,500 
builders’ and plumbers’ merchants in the 
country. ranging in period of establish- 
ments from 25 to 100 years. Between 
them they hold stocks of every con- 
ceivable type of building and plumbing 
commodity, according to the special needs 
of the districts they serve, of approxi- 
mately £30,000,000 value. They have 
trained personnel and all the necessary 
facilities, warehouse accommodation and 
organisation to enable them to deliver 
goods to the builders in the correct 
uantities desired, when required, and to 
the correct specification desired by the 
principal local authorities in their respec- 
tive areas. They have voluntarily sub- 
mitted to an investigation of operating 
costs by the Ministry of Works, the result 
of which investigation will dispose of any 
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question of profiteering. They have 
voluntarily submitted to the Ministry of 
Works etails of their existing stocks 
month by month in order to assist in any 
way possible in the present building 
erisis. They have agreed at the Ministry 
of Works’ request to build up stocks of 
all commodities to 1938 levels in so far 
as present shortages in production will 
allow. 

‘‘They performed invaluable service 
in the early days of the war by distri- 
buting all the vital building supplies to 
the Army camps, ordnance depots and 
new factories which were erected at 
record speed by efficient private enter- 
prise builders. Throughout the whole of 
the war they have operated through the 
medium of the D.B.8.J.C. (of which the 
Federation, is a constituent member) a 
scheme on behalf of the Ministry of 
Works whereby all the essential basic 
repair materials for bomb damage repairs 
could be distributed at short notice to 
centres of bomb damage. 

“In spite of these facts there is a 
rapidly growing tendency for the Govern- 
ment Departments concerned with build- 
ing to create so-called ‘ pools’ of build- 
ing supplies and to endeavour to distri- 
bute them through the clumsy and cum- 
bersome Ministry machine. It is not by 
such means that the housing problems of 
this country will be solved.” 


Shortage of Man Power. 

Turning to other factors, the President 
said at this time there was a great and 
growing shortage of such essential items 
as baths, rainwater and soil castings, and 
sanitary pottery. Most of the original 
factories producing this equipment were 
now working, and there was no great 
shortage of raw materials. . ‘‘ Practically 
the whole of the trouble,’ declared the 
speaker, ‘“‘is the absence of adequate 
skilled labour, and you may take it that 
there will be no easing of the situation 
until the Government takes a good deal 
more active interest, of which we have 
had very little evidence up to now. From 
the information which I have taken the 
trouble to acquire, most of the difficulty 
lies in the fact that Scheme B release is 
not at all attractive to the majority of 
men at present in the Forces. They are 
not prepared to come out unless the 
threat of Ministry of Labour control is 
removed, and some guarantee given that 
they will be able to take up their original 
work, in their own towns, and not be 
subject to rernoval elsewhere. Whether 
this is the trouble or not, the fact remains 
that the Armed Forces have in their ranks 
skilled iron moulders, skilled pottery 
opreaiieee and skilled brass finishers, for 
all of whom there is a crying need in the 
factories. With all the building opera- 
tives now being released we may get 
houses soon, but unless these other 
skilled men return to their factories 
quickly the houses will remain useless in 


the absence of essential equipment, or, if ‘ 


this does not happen, the rate of progress 
of the building of the houses will be 
seriously retarded, and this is where we 
return again to the question of cost. 


“Tt is well known in the building 
trade that the greatest waste occurring 
from poor building management arises 
from what is known as ‘ waiting time,’ 
that is, time occupied by men of one 
trade in. waiting or slowing down because 
of the lack of materials, or because men 
of the trade working ahead of them are 
stopped through the lack of them. If 
we are to keep house building costs down 
we must have adequate production of 
housing components, and we must have 
proper and efficient means of distribu- 
tion. Let the Government remove all the 
numerous and_ petty controls, retaining 
only those vitally necessary to maintain 
stability, and the manufacturers and our- 
selves will do the rest. We will see to it 
that the builder receives his essential 
products where he wants them, when he 
wants them, and in the quantities re- 
quired,” 


-alternative 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Building Trade Workers. . 

Mr. Isaacs (Minister of Labour), in 
reply to Mr. H. Hynp, said that the num- 
ber of insured building trade workers re- 
gistered as unemployed in Great Britain 
at October 15, 1945, was 4,381. 

Mr. Hoae asked the Minister of Labour 
whether the figure of 750,000 operatives 
in the building trade by May 10, 1946, 
was still the estimate of the Government. 

Mr. Isaacs: Yes, sir. 

Housing: Limit of State Assistance. 

During the Committee stage of the 
Building Materials and Housing Bill, on 
Clause 6, which covers the extension of 
powers of local authorities to give finan- 
cial assistance towards the acquisition and 
construction of houses, Mr. Key, the Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health, moved an amendment to extend 
the limit at which such advances could 
be made from £1,200 to £1,500. He said 
that this figure was chosen because the 
present figure, £1,200 in the country and 
£1,300 in the Metropolitan area, were only 
of a temporary character. Sooner or later 
they would be removed and it was for 
that reason that the Government con- 
sidered that there should be facilities for 
the purchase. of houses beyond those 
standards. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On the motion for the third reading, 
Mr. WULINK said that on three or four 
points the silence of the Government and 
the refusal to answer questions indicated 
an attitude which was going to be 
grievously harmful to progress in hous- 
ing. There had been no indication from 
the Government of the extent to which 
they regarded it as necessary to go in for 
bulk purchase of building materials and 
equipment. There had been no attempt 
to explain or justify the setting up of 
distributive arrangements. 
Most surprising of all was the sudden 
extension of the operation of the Bill 
from two years to five without any ex- 
planation why this competitive and dis- 
turbing measure would be necessary in 
the latter part of that period. That was 
a shocking example of ill-prepared and 
ill-digested legislative proposals. The 
Opposition looked forward to the opera- 
tion of the Bill with anxiety and appre- 
hension. They did not wish to oppose a 
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Bill of this kind in toto, because there 
were points of value in it. But there was 
apprehension that it might result in 
wasted effort, plant and material. 

Mr. TOMLINSON, Minister of Works, 
said that the Bill, far from being “ part 
of the ill-digested schemes of the Social- 
ist Government,” was a measure the big- 
gest part of which was approved by the 
Government of which Mr. Willink was a 
member. The industry was not nearly so 
disappointed about it as the right hon. 

entleman, and the head of one of the 
argest associations had been to see him 
(the Minister) to ask how they could im- 
plement it. The moaning Jeremiahs were 
going to be sadly disappointed to find that 
the Government could go into business 
successfully, despite ‘‘ the doctrinaires.”’ 

ViscoUNT HINCHINGBROOKE said that 
this subsidised Government organisation 
would compete unfairly with private in- 
dustry and would wreck the law of supply 
and demand. 

The Bill was read the third time. 


Aluminium Bungalows. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Bossom, 
MR. TOMLINSON said he was informed by 
the Minister of Supply and Aircraft pro- 
duction that the weight of aluminium 
used in a temporary aluminium house 
was approximately two tons, and that the 
aluminium used in these houses was 
charged for at the controlled prices of 
£85 per ton for the virgin ingot and £46 
per ton for the secondary ingot. A large 
proportion of the latter was recovered 
from scrap from damaged aircraft. 

COLONEL Erroit asked the Minister of 
Supply and of Aircraft Production from 
what source he expected to obtain such 
castings as were needed for the Statc 
manufacture of housing components. 

Mr. WILMOT said that these require- 


ments would be obtained from the 
foundry industry. 
Class B Releases. 
SQUADRON-LEADER DONNER asked the 


Minister of Health whether he was satis- 
fied that the release of building trade 
workers under Class B was proceeding at 
a satisfactory rate; and, if not, what 
action he was taking. 

Mr. BeVAN said he was never satisfied 
with these releases, but he was glad to 
say that as a result of the efforts of all 
concerned the number of releases was in- 
creasing very rapidly The total of Class 
B releases of building trade operatives up 
to October 15, was 12,000; by the end of 
October this had increased to over 20,000; 
and by November 15 was nearly 30,000. 


Exhibition of Fittings. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health if he would arrange an exhibition 
of the fittings, fixtures and materials 
and/or drawings and specifications of all 
of these, which the Government was 
ordering in bulk for use during the 
housing emergency. 

Mr. Bevan said that proposals for an 
exhibition of standard materials and 
fittings were under consideration. 


War Damage Repairs. 

Lieut. W. SHEPHERD asked the Minister 
of Health if he was satisfied with the out- 
— per man from those engaged on 

omb-damage repairs; and, if not what 
action he intended to take. 

Mr. BEvAN said that new directions to 
local authorities were now being framed 
and would be issued very shortly. 


OBITUARY 


H. S. Kingerlee 

We regret to record the death, in 
Oxford, of Mr. Henry Stephen Kingerlee, 
managing director of essrs. T H. 
Kingerlee and Sons, Ltd., the Oxford 
builders. He was 78. 


C. H. Sankey 

The death has taken place at Tunbridge 
Wells, of Mr. Charles Herbert Sankey. 
retired chairman and manne director 


of J. H. Sankey and Sons, L e was 81. 
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LAW REPORTS 


INJUNCTION TO RESTRAIN ENGINEER 
FROM PURPORTING TO ACT AS 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. v. D. H. Green. 

In the Chancery Division of the High 
Court on December 7, Mr. Justice Cohen 
had before him a motion by the Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., of London, S.W., 
for an injunction to restrain Mr. Douglas 
Harold Green from purporting to act as 
managing director of the plaintiff company. 

The defendant was appointed managing 
director of the company under the com- 
pany’s articles of association by a written 
contract, which it was alleged had been 
terminated. He claimed that he was still 
entitled to remain as managing director 
because of the operation of the Essential 
Work Order. This the company disputed 

Defendant denied that the interests of 
the company were being prejudiced by his 
attitude. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
hé saw no reason to imply any limitation 
of the words in the Order so as to exclude 
persons in the capacity of Mr. Green. On 
the other hand, there were obvious disad- 
vantages involved in certifying ‘‘ manag- 
ing directors’? as ‘‘ specified persons.” 
under the Order, because they were really 
the representatives of the shareholders. 
Under the Order, however, the persons 
specified had to be employed at and from 
a particular place. His lordship held that 
a managing director was not employed at 
any particular place and therefore was not 
within the ambit of the Order. Plaintiffs 
were therefore entitled to the injunction 
claimed. 

Leave to appeal was asked for, but, his 
lordship said such leave was not required. 


CLAIM TO RECOVER POSSESSION OF 
FLAT IN NEW CAVENDISH-STREET, W. 


HicH CourRT OF JUSTICE. 
K1nG’s BeNcH DIVISION. 

Before Mr. JUSTICE WROTTESLEY. 
Associated London Properties. Ltd. v. 
Sheridan and Another. 

The question to be decided in this 
action, which was brought to recover 
possession of a flat in New Cavendish. 
street, London, of which plaintiffs, 
Associated London Properties, Ltd., of 
Caxton-street, S.W.1, were the landlords. 
was whether the notice to quit the flat 

iven by plaintiffs to the first defendant, 
Str. Mnesiledt. the lessee, was in the cir- 
eumstances a valid and effective notice. 

The material facts were as follows :-- 
By a lease granted in 1942, Mr. Sheri- 
dan became the lessee of the flat for 
the term of two years from December 
25, 1942, and thereafter for consecutive 
periods of two quarters determinable as 
provided by Clause 6 of the lease, in 
which it was stated that, if on or after 
June 4, 1945, either of the parties should 
desire to determine the lease and should 
give to the other of them two quarters’ 
previous notice in writing of such desire. 
then immediately upon the expiration of 
such notice the lease and everything con- 
ae in it should cease and become 
void, 

The second defendant had entered into 
a guarantee that Mr. Sheridan, the lessee 
and first defendant, should observe and 
carry out all the, covenants in the lease. 

The plaintiffs gave Mr. Sheridan notice 
to quit the flat on June 24,.1945, but as 
the latter refused to do so plaintiffs 
brought the present action to recover 
possession of the flat which they had 
relet to another tenant, ‘ 

The sole question now to be decided 
was whether the notice to quit which had 
been given was or was not a valid and 
effective one. E 

The plaintiffs’ case was that the notice 
that had been served was a valid “and 
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effective one and should be two quarters 
before June 24, 1945, and that the date 
referred to must be the date of termina- 
tion and not the date of desire to termi- 
nate. 

For the defence is was contended that 
the use of the words “on or after” in 
Clause 6 denoted the beginning of the 

eriod in which the notice to quit could 

e served. 

His lordship held that on the proper 
construction of Clause 6 of the lease the 
notice to quit to be valid and effective 
must be a notice concerning two quarters 
and could not be given before June 24, 
1945, and therefore that the notice in 
question which the plaintiffs had served 
was not a valid notice and was ineffec- 
tive. In these circumstances he said there 
must be judgment for the defendants. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for 
the defendants with costs. 

Mr. A. Burt appeared for the plaintiffs; 
and Serjeant Sullivan, K.C., and Mr. 
H. O. Dankwerts for the defendants. 


RENT RESTRICTION ACTS: CON- 
STRUCTION OF NOTICE TO QUIT. 
Court or APPEAL. 
Before Lorps Justices Scotr and 
Tucker and Mr. Justice EVERSHED. 


Dagger v. Shepherd. 

The question raised in this case was 
the proper construction of the words “on 
or before March 25, 1945,’’ in a notice to 
quit given ‘by a landlord to a tenant, and 
came before the Court on the appeal of 
the plaintiff, Mrs. W. A. M. Dagger, the 
landlord of a house called ‘‘ Kenwood,” 
at Wimborne, Dorset, from the decision 
of Judge Cave, K.C., sitting at Poole 
County Court, holding that the notice to 
quit served by the appellant upon the 
defendant, Mr. F. A. Shepherd, the 
tenant, was invalid on the ground of am- 
biguity, and dismissing the action which 
the appellant brought for possession of 
the house. 

Mrs. Dagger alleged that the house was 
let to Mr. Shepherd by an agreement 
dated March 25, 1939, and which the lady 
maintained had been properly determined 
by a notice to quit dated December 20, 
1944, and expiring ‘“‘on or before March 
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25, 1945.’’ Mrs. Dagger alleged that the 
case came within paragraph (H) of the 
first schedule to the Rent Act of 1933. 

The defence was that the notice to quit 
was so uncertain and ambiguous as to 
make it invalid. 

The County Court Judge, as before 
stated, upheld the tenant's contention 
that the notice to quit was invalid, and 
dismissed the action; and from this result 
the plaintiff, as landlord, now appealed. 

The appeal was allowed. 

Mr. Justice Evershed, in the course of 
reading the judgment of the Court, said 
that Judge Cave, the County Court 
Judge, in holding that the phrase ‘‘ on or 
before March 25, 1945’ rendered an 
otherwise good notice to quit uncertain 
and ambiguous, was, as the Court were 
informed, following previous decisions of 
his own and of other County Court 
Judges. 

The question for decision was solely 
one of interpretation, and what on its 
fair and reasonable construction did the 
notice to quit mean? In the opinion of 
the Court the effect of the notice was 
first to notify the tenant that the land- 
lord thereby gave him an irrevocable 
notice to determine the tenancy on March 
25, 1945; and, secondly, to make to the 
tenant an offer to accept from him a 
determination of that relationship on any 
earlier date (of the tenant’s choice) on 
which the tenant should in fact give up 
possession of the house. If that view was 
correct, it followed that the notice to 
quit was valid and effective, and the 
appeal would be allowed, and as the 
County Court Judge had no alternative 
but to decide as he had done, the action 
would be remitted to another County 
Court Judge for the latter to decide the 
case on all other matters raised in the 
pleadings in the action. 

Order accordingly. 

Mr. Rees-Davies appeared for the 
appellant, and F. W. Beney, K.C., and 
Mr. E. 8. Fay for the respondent. 


A PENSIONS AND 
GRATUITY SCHEME 


Messrs. Wiit1am MarsnHatn anp Com- 
PANY, building contractors and decorators, 
of 67, Stondon Park, London, S.E.23, 
write to inform us that they are introduc- 
ing a Pensions and Gratuity Scheme in 
the immediate future for all their em- 
ployees. The scheme envisages a contri- 
bution of 2s. 6d. weekly by the man, to 
which an equivalent amount will be added 
by the firm. The money will be invested 
at compound interest by a trustee com- 
pany, and should produce, even at the 
present low rates of interest, a sum of over 
£550 in 30 years, whilst in 40 years a man 
would receive nearly £900. This gratuity 
can be taken by the man as a lump sum 
on retirement or can be used, if he wishes, 
to purchase dn annuity on his behalf from 
one of the leading insurance companies. 
The man will contract in advance for a 
period of service, but if he ig dischar 
for any reason before the expiry of this 
period, he will receive back the total sum 
of his contributions plus accrued interest. 
Moreover, if he dies before expiry of his 
contract, the firm have agreed that his 
executors will receive not only his own 
contributions, but also those made by the 
Company and all accrued interest to date, 
exactly as though he had completed a con- 
tract for a shorter period. 

Schemes of this kind are, we believe, 
novel in the building industry. Because 
of the additional] security they ensure to 
the workers they tend to make the indus- 
try more attractive and are to be warmly 
commended. 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Licensing of Private House Building. 

It was stated in paregrend. 4 of M.o.H. 
Circular 146/45 that licences for new 
houses issued by local authorities under 
Circular 138/45 should be restricted to 
houses of normal construction. It has 
now been decided that this restriction can 
be removed and accordingly licences may 
be issued by local authorities, subject to 
the conditions laid down in Circular 
125/45 (as amended, as regards the Lon- 
don Civil Defence Region, by Circular 
172/45) for the building of new houses of 
non-traditional types of construction. 


Home-Grown Hardwood. 

Producers have been notified by the 
Timber Control that no further quantities 
of home-grown hardwood will be pur- 
chased for National Stock. Notice of ter- 
mination of individual agreements has 
been given and no timber converted after 
December 31, 1945, will be accepted or 
inspected for National Stock. Producers 
are asked as soon as possible to advise 
Branch 6, Clifton Down Hotel, Bristol, 
8, and also their Area Officer, what quan- 
tities of hardwood sawn in accordance 
with the National Stock specification they 
will have available for inspection as at 
January 1, 1946. 


Directorate of Woodworking. 

The Board of Trade announces that 
the Government have decided that it is no 
longer necessary to maintain a Direc- 
torate for the co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of the woodworking industry as a 
whole. Service and Supply Depart- 
ments will therefore be directly respon- 
sible for placing their orders for wood- 
working. Mr. R. H, Hall, the Director 
of Woodworking in the Ministry of 
Supply, has, at his own request, been re- 
leased from hig appointment. As from 
November 30 responsibility for the wood- 
working industries is divided between 
the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Works. The Ministry of Works will be 
responsible for builders’ piney, de- 
fined by the Joinery Industry Recon- 
struction Committee as follows: ‘“ All 
articles and the processing thereof made 
in a permanent factory or workshop 
away from a building site, such articles 
being wholly or mainly of wood and for 
permanent incorporation in a building 
and made prior to such incorporation by 
the joining of pieces of wood by skilled 
work of a recognised standard. This 
definition includes such products as 
doors, staircases, window-frames, balus- 


trading, picture-rails, mouldings and 
skirtings, built-in cupboards, timber 
buildings. The Board of Trade will be 


generally responsible for other - wood- 
working industries. 


TRADE NEWS 


An Appointment. 

Mr. F. L. Brapy, M.Sc., A.R.1.C., until 
recently Scientific Liaison Officer, Minis- 
try of Works, has been appointed tech- 
nical director of the Marley Tile Co., 
Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Change of Address. 

The National Federation Construc- 
tional Glass Association (and its allied 
associations) has removed from Ewell to 
Broad-street House, 54, Old Broad-street, 
E.C.2 (tel.: London Wall 1386). 


A Copper-Tube Price-List. 

Messrs. Conex-Terna, Lrp., of White- 
hall-road, Great Bridge, Staffs, have re- 
cently produced a leaflet which should be 
of great assistance to buyers of copper- 
tubes. Tables given enable quick calcula- 
tion of the rates at which any mixed lot 
of tube can be purchased. The price per 
lb. is given for various total weights, and 
the equivalent weight and footage is 
shown, making it easy to calculate the total 
weight of the purchase when the footage 
is known, and consequently the rate at 
which that weight can be bought. 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues. Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger «t) 
denotes closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 

DECEMBER 27. 
t*Wycombe and District Joint Hospital 
Board.—3 brick and tile cottages at Booker, 
Thurlaw & Lucas, 25, High-st., High Wycombe. 

Dep. £1 1s. Tenders by January 17. 

DECEMBER 29. 
t*Portsmouth T.C.—(2) Construction of block 
of 62 flats; (3) demolition and rebuilding of 
block of 20 flats. City A., 1, Western Parade. 
Dep. £3. (For Contract No. 1 see January 16 


date.) 
DECEMBER 31. 

*Bognor Regis U.D.C.—72 houses at 2 sites. 
— H. Evans, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hall. Dep. 

2 2s. 

Brynmawr U.D.C.—34 houses with site and 
road works at Twyncynghordy estate. 8. Short, 
Cc. Dep. £3 3s. 

Cowes U.D.C.—44 houses at Upper Mill Hill 
site. E. and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 

East Barnet U.D.C.—118 houses and 12 flats. 
C. M. Barnes, E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Gloucester R.D.C.—24 houses on 4 sites. Appli- 
cations in writing to C. D. Carus-Wilson, Hard- 
wicke, Glos. Dep. ® 

Kirkby-in-Ashfield U.D.C.—16 pairs of houses 
at St. Andrew’s site. L. Dodsley, Public Offices, 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield. Dep, £2 2s. 

“Maidenhead B.C.—36 houses (3 contracts) at 
Pinkneys-rd. estate. B.E. Dep. £2 2s. 

Melksham U.D.C.—36 houses. D. 
ry “ness A.M. Inst.C.E., E. and §. 

2 2s, 

South Molton R.D.C.—6 houses on 2 sites. 
A. G. Oxland, architect, 8, East-st., South 
Molton. Dep. £2 2s. : 

*Street U.D.C.—22 houses at 2 sites. N. H. H. 
Darby (A.), Westminster Bank-chbrs., Taunton. 
Dep. £2 2s. 


H. 
Dep. 


— Reinstating 
B.E. and 


'+*Winchester T.C.—150 houses. H. 8. Sawyer 
and A. E. T. Mort, High-st., Winchester. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
JANUARY 1. ‘ 
Fareham U.D.C.—70 houses on 3 sites. E. 
and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 5 
Lewes T.C.—40 houses at Site 1a, Landport 


Weston - Super - Mare 6. - 
damage at Winter Gardens Pavilion, 


estate. C. T. Butler (L.), B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 
“Solihull U.D.C.—44 houses at lands-rd. 
scheme and Alston-rd. scheme. C. R. Hutchen- 
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son, B.Sc., AM inet OB, E. and S., 90, Station- 
’ 


rd. Dep. 
peeing, R.D.C.—4 pairs of Swedish houses. 
8. E. Carroll (L.), E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 


_Welton .R.D.C.—14 pairs. of houses on & 
sites. F. L. Leach, 8. Dep. £1 1s. 
Yeovil T.C,—56 uses, Milford housing 
scheme. A. J. Price, A.M.Inst.C.E., B.S. 
: JANUARY 2. 

Beaconsfield U.D.C.—20 cottages on 2 sites. 
J. H. Crosby, 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

Tunbridge Wells T.C.—114 houses, Powder- 
mill-la. estate. B.S. and Water E. Dep. £5 5s. 


JANUARY 3. 

Kidsgrove U.D.C.—36 houses at Banbury-st., 
Butt-la. Wood, Goldstraw and Yorath, 
Chartered Architects, Station-rd., Tunstall. 
Dep. £5 §s. 

JANUARY 4. 

*Conisbrough U.D.C.—30 houses at Cadeby- 

av. and Gardens-la. E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 


Newry U.D.C.—56 houses with road works off 

Armagh-rd. Town 8. Dep. £5 5s. 
JANUARY 7. 

*Leeds T.C.—Adaptation of Red Hall, Shad- 
well, into hostel. Superintendent of Works and 
Buildings, 125, Beckett-st., Leeds, 9. Dep. £2 2s. 

Oakengates U.D.C.—60 houses at 3 sites. 
M. S. Lee, Counci) Offices. 1% - £2 2s. 

*Southall B.C.—2 houses at Lady Margaret- 
rd. and 1 at North-rd. B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 8. 

Whiston R.D.C.—18 Swedish timber houses 
and bungalows at Smithy-la. Watson Garbutt, 
8. and Architect. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 9. 

Connah's Quay U.D.C.—60 houses, Clough’s 
housing estate. H. Jones, M.Inst.M.& Cy.E., 
8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


*Dorchester R.D.C.—Road works and erec- 


tion of 8 houses at 2 sites. F. E. Jay, 
M.Inst., R.A., 17, Cornhill, Dorchester. Dep. 
£2 2s. 
JANUARY 10. 
Birkenhead T.C.—59 houses on 


L 2 sites. B. 
Robinsen, B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 14. 
Ellesmere Port  U.D.C.—Re-erection of 4 
howees at Grange Farm estate. E. and S. Dep. 
8. 


Littlehampton U.D.C.—72 houses and 6 bunga- 
lows at Hill-rd. site. J. A. Young, M.Inst.M. 
Cy.E. E. and S. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 15, 

*Tamworth T.C.—48 houses at Fazeley-rd. site. 

B.E. and 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

JANUARY 16. 
_ *Portsmouth T.C.—(1) Completion of block of 
54 flats. City A., 1, Western Parade, Southsea. 
Dep. £3. (For contracts No. 2 and 3 see 
December 29 date.) 

JANUARY 18. 

*Buckingham R&.D.C.—Foundations, party 
walls, chimneys, drainage, etc., and erection of 
superstructure for provision of 8 Swedish 
houses. F. T. Jennings, S. Dep. £2 2s, 

*Pershore R.D.C.—30 houses on 5 sites. Pem- 
berton & Bateman (F. and A.), 29, High-st., 


Evesham. Dep. £2 2s. 
JANUARY 19. 
Fs - enham T.C.—30 houses at Derriads, 
B.E., The Old Palace, 10, Market-pl. Dep. £2 2s 


NO DATE. 
*Aldeburgh ge irs houses at Leiston- 


rd. Dep. £2 2s. ills of Quantities read 
first woek in January.) 9 “— 
MISCELLANEOUS 
JANUARY 4. 
Wood Green T.C.—Dismantling of Anderson 
shelters. B.E. and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 10. 


*Norwich T.C.—General housing ironmongery. 
sanitary ware and plumbing materials for 188 
dwellings. City A. 

JANUARY 19. 

*Worthing R.D.C.—Clearance 
Defence obstacles from foreshore. 
15, Mill-rd., Worthing. Dep. £1 Is. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 
: JANUARY 65. 
Bexley T.C.—B.E. and 8. 
West Riding C.C.—County §. 
JANUARY 8. 
East Suffolk C.C.—County 8. 


JANUARY 12. 
Dorset C.6.—County S. 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
DECEMBER 31. 

Frimley and Camberley U.D.C.—Roads and 

sewers. E, and 8. Dep. £2 2s. ¥ 
*Halifax C.B.—Roads and sewers, Cousin-la. 
housing site. B.B. Dep. £2 2s. 
Leighton Buzzard U.D.C. — Roads and 
sewers at Garden Hedge. H. A. Rolls, Char- 
tered Architect, 16, Bridge-st. Dep. £2 2s. 
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Nantyglo and Blaina U.D.C.—Roads and 
sewers. H. Budger and = (F.), 95-97, St. 
Mary-st., Cardiff. Dep, £3 

Wirral. U.D.C.—Roads ‘and 
(Irby) site. 8. Dep. £1 

pe ecbiy Bion 1. Fi 

Lewes T.C.—Accommodation road at Winter- 

bourne-la. estate. B.S. Dep. 21 1s. 
JANUARY 3. 

Luton Veet and sewers at Flitwick. 

B.E. Dep. £2 2s 


” sewers, Oaklea 


JANUARY 10. 
Kingsbridge R.D.C.—Laying mains par inci- 
dental “ert (three contracts). Lemon and 


Blizard, 24, Lockyer- = ga ont Dep £3 3s. 
JAN 
*Linslade U.D.C. pat ome aa sewers. H. A. 
Rolls, chartered Bridge-st., 


architect, 15, 
Leig**-" Buzzard. Dep. £2 2s. 
Southborough U.D.C.— Roads and sewers, 
Manor-rd. site. C. Dep. £2 2s. 

ith’ .c. Beads and sewers, 
North Farm-rd. and Stewart-rd., High Brooms. 
§. Dep. £2 4 


South’ rr wn U.D.C, — Laying approx. 
1,340 yds. of Sin. and 4-in. spun iron water 
pipes, etc., Manor-rd. site. 


Widnes ¥.C.—Construction of Cronton Booster 
station. T.C. Dep. £2. 
JANUARY 16. 
Stratford-on-Avon R.D.C.—Construction of 
13,800 lin. yds. of 5-in., 4-in. and 3-in. dia. water 


mains, etc., in 3 districts. Willcox, Raikes and 
peng 33, Gt. Charles-st., Birmingham, 3. 
Dep. 5s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
Full details of Public Appointments marked * 


are advertised elsewhere in this issue. Those 
marked t have been advertised in previous 
issues. 


DECEMBER 
*Northampton C.B.—(1) hscistant Architece, 
(2) Maintenance Clerk of Works. 
DECEMBER 31. 
tBeds C.C.—(1) 2 Bee ny oy Assistants ; 
(2) Quantity Surveyor, Grade I; (3) Quantity 
ae a Grade Ii; ma) Building” Surveyor. 


tBilston T.C. —{a) Quantity ovanar (b) 
Clerk of Works. 

tHarris Institute, Preston.—Assistant Lec- 
turer in B 


Dp. 
tLuton T.C.—(1) Chief Planning Assistant ; 
(2). 2 Planning Assistants; (3) Estates and 
Maintenance Assistant; (4) 2 Junior Engineer- 
in Ms omnes oD Building age 
elksham U.D.0.—3%6 hesoes. i. 
MeKorehar A.M.Inst.C.E., E., 8. and Aivhitert: 
Dep. £2 2s. 
tNottingham T.C.—Architectural aaa 
tNottingham T.C.—Housing Architec 
JANUARY 1. 
tAireborough U.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 
onietrerete T.c. — Assistant Architect, 
ra 


v 
*Sevenoaks R.D.C.—Clerk of Works. 


JANUARY 2. 

*Exeter T.C.—(a) Temporary Assistant Build- 
ing and Quantity Surveyor; Temporary 
Senior Assistant Architect; (c) Temporary 
Junior Assistant Architect, 


JANUARY 4. 

*Acton T.C.—Senior Architectural Assistant. 

*Bootle C.B.—Deputy Works Superintendent 
and Assistant Works Superintendent. 

*Manchester T.C.—(1) Temporary Assistant 
Architect; (2) 3 Assistant Architects; (3) 
Assistant Quantity Surveyors. 

*Nottingham €.C.—Studio Instructor. to 
Architectural Design and Construction at 
College of Art and Crafts. 


JANUARY 5. 

*Cambridge T.C.—(1) Chief Architectural and 
Town Planning Assistant; (2) Junior Archi- 
tectural Assistant. 

*Kingston-upon-Thames 
Architectural Assistant. 

*West Cornwall Joint Planning Committee.— 
Planning Assistant. 

*Woking U.D.C,—<Assistant 


spector. 
JANUARY 7. 

*Barrow-in-Furness ©.B.—(a) Senior Archi- 
tectural Assistant; (b) Architectural Assistants, 
Grade E (2); (c) Architectural Assistants, 
Grade D (2); (d) Junior tm Inspector ; 
(e) General Engineering Assistant 

*East Suffolk C.C.—General 
Assistant, Class B. 

+ Morley T.C.— Housing Le a 
t+tRobert Gordon’s Col Aberdeen.— 
Lecturer and Studio PR eon og in Construc- 

tional jects. 
*St. Helens T.C.—Building Manager. 


T.C. — Temporary 


Building In- 


Architectural 


JANUARY 8. 
—Architectural Assistant. 
JANUARY 9. é 
*Derby C.B.—Borough Architect. 
JANUARY 11. 
*East Ham C.B.—Temporary Town Planning 
Assistant. 


*Beverley T.C. 
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JANUARY 12. 
tDartford 1.C. — Senior 
Assistant. 
*North Riding E.C.—Architectural Assistant. 
JANUARY 14. 
t+Southport C.B.—Assistant Clerk of Works. 
*Stoke-on-Trent T.C.—Deputy Chief Architect. 


JANUARY 15. 
tBucks C.C.—County Architect. 
t+tLeeds T.C.—Planning Assistant. 
tSomerset 0.C.—County Pianning Officer. 


JANUARY 16. 
*London County Council.—Full-time teacher 


Architectural 


of Structural Engineering Subjects, Brixton 
School of Building. 
JANUARY 18. 
*Norfolk C.C.—Quantity Surveyor. 
JANUARY 21. 
*Fulham B.C.—Temporary Architectural 
Assistants, 
JANUARY 25. 


*Admiraity Civil Engineer-in-Chief’s Dept.— 
Designers and Detailers. 
“Overseas Employment.—(a) Waterworks and 


Drainage Engineer, (b) General Engineer, 
Cawnpore Development Board. 
FEBRUARY 11. 

tUniversity of Liverpool T.C.—Full-time of 


Ungraded Lecturer and Studio Instructor at 
School of Architecture. 


NO DATE. 
“Overseas Employment.—Assistant 
Manager, Nigeria -D. 
Commission (Civil Service).—Archi- 
tectural Draughtsman. 
Rhodesia Railways, Ltd.—Architect. 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


wane SS Tyne.—E. M. Lawson, Barras- 
bldgs arras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
architect for bottling ee for Messrs. 
Archibald, Rower & Co., Ltd 

Gateshead.—J. H. Napper, 52, Eldon-pl., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is architect for factory ex- 
tension for Tyneside Safety Glass Co., Ltd. 

Hexham.—U.D.C. to proceed with erection of 
150 houses. 

Jarrow.—B.E. to prepare plans for three- or 
four-storey wy 

London (L.C.C.).—T. P. Bennett & Son, 
F.R.I.B.A., “ Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1, pre- 
pared scheme for 33 blocks ‘of four- storey 
dwellings at Turin-st. area, Bethnal Green. 

Manchester.—T.C. propose 2,000 houses of 
steel frame construction and 3,000 of concrete 
construction.—T.C. approved: Reinstatement of 


Works 


office block, 36, Brazennose-st., for Crofton, 
Craven & Co., B. Pendleton (L.), 16, Brazen- 
nose-st. Ford Bank Estates, Ltd., builders, 25, 


Cross-st., preparing plans for 141 houses at 
Didsbury. 

South Shields.—B.E. prepared plans for 840 
houses. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — North-Eastern Trading 
Estates, Ltd., Gateshead, to erect. factory at 
Bowesfield- “nt Fs Le Tourneau Company of 
Peoria, U.S.A 
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Tees-side. — Imperial Chemical Industries 
acquired Wilton estate for production of heavy 
organic chemicals. 

Tees-side.—A new universal beam mill, the first 
in this country, and a new steel plant are to 
be built on a 650-acre site on Tees-side by Dor- 
man, Long & Co., Ltd., at a cost of £8,000,000. 


TENDERS 





Ashington.—54 houses for U.D.C. B. Preston, 
8.: *William Leech (Builders), Ltd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne, £54,650. 

—40 houses at Poplar yom estate, 


for U.D.C.: *J. Smith & Sons, £41 
Darlington.—Factory at Aycliffe, ie : Bakelite, 
Ltd.: *W. Pearson & Son, Stranton, West 


Hartlepool, £50,000. 

Dew: .—Work in various trades for erec- 
tion of 76 houses at Lee estate for T.C. Hi. 
Forward, Boro. A. and Building S. : *Haywood 
& Peirson, concretor and bricklayer, Bennett- 
la., Dewsbury : *8. Armitage & Sons, Ltd., joiner 
(30 heea, Bradford-rd., Dewsbury : 
Richardson & gone, © joiner (46 houses), Batley 


Carr, Dewsbury est Turner, slater, Seven 
Oaks, Hallneid-dr., Baildon, Yorks: “Albert 
Scott, plumber, M4, Wakefield. rd., Dewsbu 


*W. Lockwood, plasterer (38 houses), 10, Beech- 
dale-ave., Batley : *A. and F. Hodgson, plasterer 
(38 houses), 18, Willans-rd., Dewsbury: *Sco 
Ltd., painter, Calder, Vale Mills, Ravensthorpe, 
Dewsbur (Tota 71 

Gateshead.—Works for T.C.. F. H. Patterson, 
BE 90 houses at Blue Quarrie site: *Jobhn 
Clark Son, Ltd., New Seaham, £92,739 
(approved by M.H.); erection of administraiive 


unit at Queen Elizabeth me *Hadden & 
Hillman, Ltd,, New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, £36,023 (in lieu tender of Anglo- 


Scottish Construction Co.) ; a to farm 
building at Mental Hospital: *J. Bickman, 
 Havertord oa 68 h on seven sites, for 
Hav jest.— ouses Ss 
. J. Davies, M.Inst.M. & Cy.E., S.. 
Council. Offices, Cartlett House. Eight at Cam- 
rose, eight at Wolfcastle, eight at Brawdy: 
*Thos. Griffiths, Brynawelon, Letterston, £8,163, 
£8,208 and £8,331; six at Hook, Liangwm ; ew. 
Warlow, Hook, Haverfordwest, £7,050; eight at 
Hill Mountain, Burton: ‘*J. Ivor Jones, 
Houghton, Neyland, £9,520. (Tenders not let : 
St. Davids and Merlins Bridge.) 
Hendon.—Works for T.C.: 47 houses at Went- 
worth Hall estate: ke Parfitt, lay eet 
Wembley, £46,495; completion of four hou 
Wentworth Hall estate: *H. Picknill, 8, Station- 
Wealdstone, £2,071. 
oHermeey .—Block of 8 flats at Sammersby- 
” Highgate, for B.C. J. H. Melville Richards, 
hi. and S§., in rot wn with Riches & 
Blythin. Quantities by Selby & mam 
*Ashford Builders Co., Ltd., ‘Ashford House, 
Bloomsbury-pl., W.C.1, £19, 974 (subject to M. i 
SS — Lavatory accommodation for 
visitors, and dining-room, etc., at Kirkdale 
Homes, for T.C. City A. and Director of Hous- 
ing: *R. apie & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool, £964 


d 
—s (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by 


uit O.W. during week ending December 4 
Seco houses, 


tion : Willesden B.C.6, 
Lawson, Ltd.. 28, Park-rd. North, London, W.3: 
Camberwell B.C.8, Seco houses, Bridge, Walker, 
Ltd.. 91, Effra-rd.. Brixton, London, 8.W2; 
Bromley Corpn.5, Arcon houses, T. W. Driver, 
Ltd., 31, Station-Bldgs., London, S.E.6; Hack- 
ney, Seco houses, McManus & Co., Ltd., 1101, 
High-rd., Whetstone, London, N.20. Aberdeen : 
Old Dear, New Deer, Boddam, Fyvie, Cairnbulg, 
Longside, St. Combs, Cumiestown and Turriff, 
= be: houses, R. M. Dallas, 106-108, Polmodic- 

Glasgow, C.5. Bucks: Slough B.C.5, Seco 


aden Wm. Ha — 4 - Wexham, Siough. 
Bucks; Cheppii ickham, temporary 
site Nive a Phos White Bros. 161, West 


‘High Wycombe. 
Ruthin 1, Arcon houses, R. A, Buckle, Victoria 
Park West, Prestatyn, Flints. Essex: Saffron 
Walden B.C.1,Arcon houses, Rooke & Son, Ltd., 
Hiill-st., Saffron Walden. ‘Glamorgan: Liantri- 
sant and Llantwit Fadre. Arcon houses, Hussey 

an and Pickmere, Ltd., ae Pembroke. 

erts ; or Hempstead ’R.D.C. Area, housing 
sites, W. A. Dawson, Ltd., Sundown-rd., Luton; 
Welwyn WD.C.1, Seco houses, Ekins & Co. 
Ltd., Gt. Northern Works, Hertford. Kent: 
Gillingham, temporary honsing programme, _ 
works, foundations, etc., F. Parham, Ltd., 
rd., Gillingham, Kent; Sittingbourne aad 
Milton U.D.C.1, Seco houses, E. Bishop & Sons, 
Ltd., 19, Albany- st., Sittingbourne. 

Lanarkshire : Glasgow, site works and Arcon 
houses, McArthur Construction Co., Ltd., 17, 
Herschel st., Glasgow, W.3. Lance Fazaker- 
ley, Rectification works M/S housing estate, 
Joshua Henshaw & Sons, 8-14, Chatham-st., 
Liverpool, 7; Bootle, 10. Arcon’ houses, John 
Lucas & Sons (Builders), Ltd.. 36, Eccleston- 
st., Prescot, Lancs. Midaz : Hayes and Har- 


Wycombe-rd., 








$12 


lington U.D.C:1, Arcon houses, W. H: Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd.; 19-23, High-st., Kingston- -on-Thames. 
Midlothian : Dalkeith, Seco houses, Jas. Miller 


& astente, , Reis 88, Hanover-st.; Edinburgh 2. 
Northumbe 


land : Newcastle, Newcastle T.O.B. 













UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


6,000 








FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


The Largest Truly Representative 
Organisation in the Industry. 


SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 
LONDON REGION—37 AREAS. 
32 PROVINCIAL BRANCHES. 





‘Phone or write: 
Secretary : 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St.,.N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 
The address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 








are now members of the | 
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No. 2, Geo. Wimpey, & Co., Litd., Tilehouse-la., 
Denham, Uxbridge; Wallsend B.C.1, Tarran 
houses, ‘Stephen Easten, Ltd., Westgate Hill 
Grange, Westgate-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Notts: Outre, kitchen at Sneinton Dale 
school, .W. J. Simons, Ltd., Gordon-rd., 
Bridgford, Nottingham. Oxfordshire : Thame 

U.D.C., housing sites, Benfield & Loxley 
\Oxtord), Ltd., Bullingdon-rd., Oxford. Shrop- 
shire: Oxwestry B.C.1, Aluminium houses, J. T. 
Gresty & Sons, Lid., Willaston, nr. Nantwich. 
Staffs : Smethwick 3, Tarran houses, J. and W. 
Malley, Ltd., Wills-st., Birmingham. Suffolk: 
Newmarket, telephone exchange, Johnson & 
Bailey, Ltd., 61, Norfolk-st., Cambridge. 
Surrey: Coulsdon and Purley No. la, U.S.A. 
houses, Walker (Tooting), Ltd., Cadnam House, 
99, Beddington-la., Croydon. Warwickshire : 
Sutton Coldfield, kitchen at Bishop Versey’s 
Grammar school, W. B. & F. ‘f. Archer, \Ltd., 
Rookery-rd., Handsworth, Birmingham. Yorks: 
Hull, Tarran houses, Quibell & Son, Ltd., 354, 
Beverley- rd., Hull; Darfield U.D.C.1, Aluminium 
houses, C. D. Potter & Sons, 119, Doncaster-rd., 
Barnsley; Stanley U.D.C., Aluminium houses. 
Harlow & Milner, Ltd., 10, Corporation-st.. 
Dewsbury; Castleford, Aluminium houses, W. 
Barber, 52, Northgate, Pontefract. 

Sites unknown at present, manufacture, 
and erection of Howard houses. 


de- 
John 


livery 
Howard & Co., Ltd., 13, Buckingham-gate, 
London, S.W.1. 


London (War Dept.).—Works contracts placed 
hy War Dept. for week ended December 8: 
Lancs: Miscellaneous work, E. B. Jones & 
Rawlinson, Ltd., Salford, Manchester. Wilts: 
Miscellaneous work, F. and D. Lucas, Salisbury. 

Malvern.—48 houses on two ee for U.D.C. 
Cc. C. Judson, B.Sc:, A.M.Inst.C.E., 8. & Water 
E.: *M. Wilesmith & Son, Malvern Link, 

Margate.—52 houses at Dane Valley and Gar- 
linge estates, for T.C. R. H. Gardner (F.), 
9. Cecil-sq., Margate: *G. s & Sons 
(Dover), Ltd., Dover, Kent, 

Middleton.—30 houses at Moorclose estate, 
for T.C.: *Ashton Smethurst (Builders), Ltd., 
Middleton, £31,350. 

Old Fletton U.D.C.—18 houses at Coneygree- 

Stanground, for U.D.C. A. W. and J 


rd., .Jv. 
Peterborough. 


Wilson (FF.), Cumbergate, 

*Bettles Building Co., Waterloo-rd,, . Peter- 
borough, £20,173. Y 
Retford.—Houses, for R.D.C.: *H.. Dorring- 

ton & Son, Gainsborough, £30,914 (26); 

*Mervyn Clark, Retford, £26,726 (24); *T..& H. 

Hopkin, Torworth, £1,295 (1). (Subject to M.H. 


approval.) 
South Shields.—12 houses at Nelson-av.: 

Wills, South Shields. 

Sunderiand.—186 houses at Springwell Farm 


a. 
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estate, for T.C.. J. E. Lewis, B.E.: *L. wW. 
Evans (Contractors), Ltd., Norfolk-st., Sunder. 
land, £194,563; 10 houses’ at Mayfield. Court - 
*J, Prentice, St: Nicholas-av. Sunderland ; six 
bungalows at Grindon-la.: *E. 8. Westcott 
Sons, Rudland-ter., Sunderland. 

Thornaby-on-Tees.—Factory for Crosthwaite 
Ltd.: *W. Pearson & Son, Stranton, West 
Hartlepool, £15,000. 

Warwick.—18 houses on.3 sites, for R.D.C. 
Sholto Dongies (L.). 50, Priory-rd.,, Kenilwort|;. 
*Walter Hill, Ltd., Kingsway “Estate, Leaming- 
ton Spa, £18,323 

West Bromwich.—28 “ Duplex” houses 
Harvills Hawthorn estate, for C.B. B.E. & S 
*Edgar Crowder, oe South-rd., Handswort! 
Birmingham 19, £351 

West Hartlepool. on oy at trading estat-, 
for Educational Supplies, Ltd.: *W. Pearson « 
Son, Stranton, West Hartlepool. 








“ALBION” 


EASY CLEAN 


PATENT HINGE 


The ideal hinge for stormproof 
casement windows. Specially 
designed for EJMA © standard 
joinery—and constructed to give 
ample clearance room to clean 
outside of windows from within. 
Simple fitting on bench—no 
cutting away — inexpensive. 
Illustrations, etc., sent on request. 


ALBION JOINERY WORKS LTD. 
Old Oak Common Lane, 
Willesden N.W.10 

Telephone - - - Elgar 4802 








STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 


Boyle’s «ai-pump Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
Emergency Address: Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 
34, MORLAND AVENUE, E. CROYDON, SURREY 








Patent 

















Station Works: KiNG JAMES S1,S.E./. (WAT5474.) 
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HEAD OFFICE : 


34 & 35, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Tel. : CHAncery 7901-3 

















